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THIRTY BOOKS Gout each 


Modern Religious Cults and Movements: By Gaius 
Glenn Atkins. 

All interested in physical healing, mental control, theosophy, etc., 

should read it. ($2.50) 


A saelee Saneey of Religious Education: By George A. 


What about religious education, now that the Christian message 
has been given a social! interpretation? ($1.75) 
Marks of a World Christian: By D. J. Fleming. 

A sustained plea for the larger self —a self that will correspond to the 
claims of the new world ($1.15) 
The Church in America: By William Adams Brown. 

_ Makes an attempt to chart the immediate future course of the church 
in America (2.00) 
The Reconstruction of Religion: By Charles A. Ellwood. 

This book stands almost alone as a satisfying vindication of Jesus’ 
teachings from the viewpoint of scientific sociology ($2.25) 
The Christian Faith and the New Day: By Cleland 

B. McAfee. 

A vital little book with three ringing challenges to the church of 
today. (80c) 
Complete Concordance to American Standard Bible: 

By M. C. Hazard. 

Absolutely essential to efficient sermon-making. Enables one to 
find any word, verse or subject in the Revised Bible. ($5.00) 
Christian Unity and the Gospel: By Carnegie Simpson 

and others. 

A brilliant symposium on church unity by a group of leading English 
preachers ($1.50) 
Toward the Understanding of Jesus: ; 

By V. G. Simkhovitch. 

“The only book of the kind which appears to me to place the teachings 


of Jesus in a living and concrete contact.” (John Dewey.) (75e) 
Moffatt’s New Testament: 

Cloth, $1.50; limp maroon leather, gold-stamped, $2.50; paper 
cover, 

Student’s Historical Geography of Holy Land: By 
W. W. Smith. 

100 half-tone illustrations, 38 maps ($2.00) 
Story of Hymns and Tunes: By Brown and Butterworth. 

A satisfactory book in every way ($2.25) 
Moulton’s Readers’ Bible (illustrated): . 

A magnificent piece of work from printers’ and illustrators’ viewpoint 
An admirable gift ($5.00) 
The Sense of Immortality: By Philip Cabot. 

Author “Except Ye Be Born Again.” ($1.00: paper, 50c.) 
Evangelism in the Modern World: 


» Edited by two university men. Ten chapters by Garvie, Douglas 


Adam, etc. Modern. A book of reconciling value ($1.50) 
Children’s Nature Story Sermons: By Hugh T. Kerr. 
Attractive talks to the young on nature themes ($1.25) 


The Wonders of the Kingdom: By G. R. H. Shafto. 


A fresh consideration of the miracles of Jesus in the light of modern 


thought ($1.75) 
Studies in the Parables of Jesus: By Halford E. Luccock. 
Gives the central truth of each parable. Thirteen studies (75c) 
The Decalog: By R. H. Charles. 
Warburton Lectures, 1919-23 ($2.75) 


The Realism of Jesus: By J. A. Findlay. 


A delightfully fresh interpretation of the Sermon on the st 
($1 


-50) 

The Birth and Growth of Religion: By George Foot 
Moore. 

A brief account of the development of religion. ($1.50) 


The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul: By 
Adolf Deissmann. 
A faith-strengthening picture of the Messianic message and mission 


($2.00) 
Paths that Lead to God: By Wilbur Fisk Tillett. 

A convincing presentation of the unfolding of God's revelation of 
himself to man. A gold mine of sermon material. ($4.00) 
John Ruskin, Preacher, and Other Essays: By Lewis 

H. Chrisman. 

Ruskin as an interpreter of the things of God—with ten other essays 
of fine quality ($1.25) 
Jesus Christ and the Human Quest: By Edwin Lewis. 


Can the religious significance of Jesus be substantiated for the modern 


man? If so, how? ($3.00) 
The First Time in History: By A. L. Strong. 
The best book on Russia ($2.00) 


Religious Foundations: Chapters by Rufus Jones, L. P. 
Jacks and six others, on: 

“How Shall We Think of God?" ‘How Shall We Think of Christ?” 
etc ($1.00) 
Evolution and Christian Faith: By H. H. Lane, professor 

of zoology in the University of Kansas. ($2.00) 
The Social Principles of Jesus: By Walter Rauschenbusch. 

A modern classic. ($1.15) 
A Creed for College Men: By Hugh A. Moran, college 

tor at Cornell. 

There is a world of help here fer young men with “tangles” in’ their 


religious thinking. ($1.25) 
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By JAMES MOFFATT 


Translation of the New Testament: Cloth, 
$1.50; Limp maroon leather, $2.50; French 
morocco, $2.50; Levant, divinity circuit, $3.50; 
Pocket leather stamp cloth, gilt edges, $1.75; 
paper cover, 60c. 

Translation of the Old Testament: Vol. L, 
Gen.-Job; Vol. II., Psalms-Mal., $2.50 each. 


New Testament, Parallel Edition: The Auth- 
orized edition and Moffatt’s translation in para- 
allel columns, together with a fine introduction to 
the New Testament, $2.50. 


Everyman’s Life of Jesus: A Narrative in the 
Words of the Four Gospels, $1.50. 


Says Benjamin B. Bacon of Dr. Moffatt: “Moffatt is not only a mar- 
velous scholar, competent as no other in our English-speaking world to 
master the entire vast literature of New Testament criticism in all 
languages, but a translator also, who has proved both his historical and 
philological competence and at the same time an almost incredible 
mastery of the finest modern literature, whence he culls illuminating 
parallels to the Kterary beauties of the Bible.” 
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This scholarly book of Professor Bacon’s now only $1.00! 


Introduction to the New Testament 
By Benjamin W. Bacon 


Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Yale Divinity School 
CONTENTS: 
Part I.: Criticism and Tradition 
History, Method, Scope and Present State of the Science 
Growth of Tradition and Formation of the Canon. 
Part Il.: The Pauline Epistles 
Epistles of First Period: Galatians and Thessalonians 
Epistles of Second Period: Corinthians and Romans 
Epistles of the Captivity 
Pastoral Epistles and Hebrews 
Part III.: The Catholic Epistles 
1 Peter, James, Jude, 2 Peter 
Part IV.: The Historical Books 
The Synoptic Tradition 
Synoptic Writers 
Part V.: The Johannine Writings 
The Apocalypse and the Epistles 
The Gospel According to John. 
This book is scholarly, sympathetic, vivid. 


285 pages, new price, $1.00 
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INSPIRING BOOKS 
for YOUNG PEOPLE 


One thing that “ails our youth” of today is the lack of ideals, 
and one method of growing ideals is through the reading of 

books, books that picture heroic character. We suggest 
or your consideration, parents and preachers, the following: 


Climbing Manward, by Frank H. Cheley, $1.75. 

The Thoughts of Youth, by Samuel S. Drury, $1.50. 
Backbone:The Development of Character, by 8. 8. Drury, $1.50. 
The Book of Missionary Heroes, by Basil Mathews, $1.50. 
William Carey, by S. Pearce Carey, $3.50. (Shelfworn, $2.50.) 
Francis Coillard, by Edward Shillito, $1.50. 

Alexander Duff of India, by A. Duff Watson, $1.35. 

Lives Worth Living, by E. C. Peabody, paper, 75c, cloth, $1.25. 
A Life at Its Best, by E. Cutler, $1.15. 

Problems of Boyhood, F. W. Johnson, cloth, $1.25, paper, 75¢. 
The Larger Faith, by Charles R. Brown, $1.50. 

A Life of Christ, by Harold B. Hunting, $2.00. 

Jesus, Lover of Men, by Wilton Rix, $1.50. 

How Jesus Met Life Questions, by Harrison 8. Elliott, $1.15. 
Studies in the Parables of Jesus, by Halford E. Luccock, 75¢. 
A Creed for College Men, by Hugh A. Moran, $1.25. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Preparedness” As It 
Is Prepared 


HIS FARCE of “preparedness” agitation is, as the 

newspapers now play it, just about the most uproari- 
us feature of the American political drama. “Prepared- 
ness” is the easiest line for the newspaper to take, for it 
makes possible at least one cartoon a week displaying Old 
Glory whipping in the breeze or Uncle Sam valiantly flex- 
ing his muscles, not to mention the “look-how-patriotic- 
we-are” editorials and the sensational speeches by tempo- 
rary generals and retired rear admirals. The readiness of 
these press propagandists to twist any events to their pur- 
poses, and the flimsy foundation on which the whole agita- 
tion rests, is clear to the careful observer. For example, 
a war game has just been played in Hawaiian waters. As 
a test of the effectiveness of the defenses of the islands 
and of the power of the fleet, most of the naval forces of 
the United States attempted to “capture” this outpost. On 
the morning after the simulated attack the first Chicago 
newspaper we saw carried this headline on its front page: 
“Planes Rout Fleet; Save Hawaii. Armada Is Helpless 
as Bombs Drop. Pacific Maneuvers End as Martin Fliers 
Score Sensational Victory Over Warships.” But the sec- 
ond journal we read reported precisely the same event under 
this caption: “Hawaii Falls Before Fleet; End War Play. 
Air Power Fails to Save Defenders.” And the answer 
was, of course, that paper number one has been shrieking 
for months for “preparedness” based on a huge airplane- 
building program, while paper number two has been calling 
oer “preparedness” based on an increase in the size of 
‘ortifications and the army. If only Chicago had had a 
third newspaper, devoted to “preparedness” on the basis 
of the recent forecasts of Winston Churchill and others, 


there would have been a third typographical earthquake, 
something like this: “Germs Annihilate Hawaii Attack- 
ers. Mosquito Cloud, Malaria Armed, Sends Enemy Fleet 
to Bottom. Stricken Sailors Go Down Scratching.” 


Will the Churches Fritter Away 
This Opportunity ? 
not yet realize the size 


Mc CHURCHMEN do 
and significance of the summer conference move- 


ment in American Protestantism. Northfield, Silver Bay, 
Lake Geneva, Asilomar—these are old stories. But since 
the war there has come an almost feverish expansion of 
the effort long ago started in these vacation centers. It 
is said that there will be held under church auspices this 
summer more than two thousand conferences, 
and summer schools of one kind and another. More than 
six thousand different persons will serve as instructors in 
these sessions. And church people by the hundred thou- 
sands—most of them in the impressionable years of youth 
—will pay their own expenses to spend from a week to 
ten days in these conferences, where they will be enrolled 
in classes studying various phases of Christian life and 
work. No other educational enterprise of the churches 
compares with this in its possibilities. The rapid growth 
of this summer conference movement is its greatest danger. 
When six thousand teachers must be provided—the major- 
ity of them as volunteer, unpaid workers—it is inevitable 
that conference faculties will contain persons with scant 
preparation and restricted outlook. When young people by 
the multiplied thousands come storming at the offices of 
the church boards, begging for summer instruction, it is 
a temptation to throw together courses in which the denom- 
inational program is glorified in detail, together with a 
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smattering of “safe” studies in the Bible, and not much 
else. While the call for summer sessions amounts almost 
to a fad, such a program may attract. Wise church lead- 
ers are seeing, however, that this is no time to follow 
such a policy. Now, in the hour of enthusiasm, they see 
the chance to make the summer session a real training 
center in the application of Christian principles to modern 
problems. The five-day conference of leaders of summer 
schools, to be held this week in Asbury Park, is the first 
open sign of the desire of these leaders to lift the confer- 
ences to a higher level of educational efficiency and to make 
them sources of a new breadth of church thinking. It is 
to be hoped that the Asbury Park gathering will give 
mighty impetus to the effort to make the summer sessions 
the power that they might be. Certainly the opportunity 
bound up in them is too golden to be thrown away. 


Freedom to Kill Demanded as 

Religious Right 

ete LONG AGO the story was told of the way in 
which three members of the Ahmadias, a heretical 

The 

men went to their deaths with as much fortitude as was 

Their 


execution seems to have stirred up a large amount of senti- 


Moslem sect, were stoned to death in Afghanistan. 
ever shown by martyrs in any land or for any faith. 


ment in India, out of which has grown the suggestion 
that the matter be brought officially to the attention of the 
government of India or even to that of the league of 
nations. So strong has this feeling become that the All- 
India conference of Sunni Moslems, meeting in Morada- 
bad late in March, took up the issue. After warm discus- 
sion the conference passed a resolution which holds that 
any Opposition to such a stoning for heresy is a direct 
interference with religion, unbearable to the Sunni Mos- 
lems, and that the martyrdoms in Afghanistan were purely 
a religious matter in which the state can have no interest. 
The rights of religion to freedom from state control are 
being jealously maintained in most parts of the world. It 
is safe to say that a majority of Americans would endorse 
them. But incidents like this suggest that there will still 
be times when the power of the state will be needed to 
save religion from its own shortcomings. 


Mr. Nash Behind New Christian 
Enterprise in Turkey 
N NO SUBJECT is there greater diversity of opin- 
ion than as to the proper course for the Christian 
It is almost 
impossible to reach a consensus of opinion as to what the 


enterprise to follow in the republic of Turkey. 


situation now is, let alone what the future procedure should 
be. But it is clear that Mr. Arthur Nash, of Cincinnati, 
by his guarantee of the budget for the proposed Turkish- 
American clubs in that country, has interjected a new and 
lively element. Christian work in Turkey—if there is to 
be such a thing—must largely be built anew from the 
ground up. The project that Mr. Nash is backing pro- 
It is a method worthy of 
The story of the latest Nash gift is simple. 


poses one method of doing this. 
close attention. 
Mr. Nash was approached by Mr. Asa Jennings, for many 


years a Y. M. C. A. secretary working among the Chris- 
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tians in Smyrna. At the time of the Smyrna disaster 4; 
Jennings distinguished himself by directing the rescue oj 
thousands. It was he who induced the Turks to alloy 
even Greek ships to come into Smyrna harbor and carr 
off refugees. .He has implicit confidence in the word oj 
honor of a Turk, once it is personally given, and says tha 
he would rather work with Turks than with any of the 
other nationalities of the near east. Mr. Jennings brought 
to Mr. Nash the assurance of responsible Turkish officials 
in Angora that they would welcome a resumption of the 
sort of service that the Y. M. C. A. has been rendering, 
providing that such service was conducted under the con- 
trol of boards on which Turks had representation, and 
that the name Christian did not appear in the title of the 
organizations thus carried on. Mr. Nash, who recently 
inspired his denomination, the Universalists, to raise a 
million dollar fund to be spent outside the work of the 
denomination, rose to the opportunity suggested by Mr. 
Jennings with a guarantee of a $50,000 budget for five 
years. Mr. Jennings is now on his way back to Turkey, 
where the first club will be opened in Angora, the capital, 
In a few months he will be followed by Dr. John Bayne 
Ascham, who is leaving one of the conspicuous Methodist 
pulpits of Cincinnati to engage in this new religious ad- 
venture. 


Treating the Turk as a 
Man and Brother 


EDUCED TO ITS ESSENTIALS, the enterprise 

which Mr. Jennings is starting in Angora is a 
Y. M. C. A., without the title. The title has been changed 
in order to omit the word Christian, which is an offense to 
Turkish susceptibilities. And the new title, Turkish- 
American clubs, is adopted as evidence of the basis of o- 
operation and mutual regard on which the work is to be 
done. Control will be in the hands of a board with six 
members, three Turks and three Americans, with the min- 
ister of education an ex officio member and chairman 
Property will be vested in this board without reservation, 
and it is believed that in time the work will be supported 
largely from Turkish sources. Many will view the new 
undertaking with misgiving. The omission of the Chris 
tian label from what is to be a clear-cut piece of Christian 
work—the Turks make no objection to as much emphasis 
on the person and message of Jesus as Mr. Jennings and 
his associates may desire—will seem to some like disloy- 
alty or unworthy compromise. It needs to be remembered, 
however, that when the Turk hears the word Christian 
he does not think of the things that an American thinks 
of. He thinks of the political and military intrigues 0! 
Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians. He thinks of the infamous 
near eastern diplomacy of Russia, France, Britain. He may 
not take to himself much unction: there has been plenty 0 
reason for the appellation, “terrible Turk.” But if he has 
slaughtered, so, he knows, he has been slaughtered. !! 
he disgraced himself in Smyrna, so did the Greek troops 
disgrace themselves in retreating on Smyrna. So the ver) 
word Christian has come to carry an import, with him 
that keeps him away from Christ. The enterprise that 
Mr. Jennings is launching may be wise or unwise; right 


or wrong. Time will tell. Certainly it marks an adver 
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t Mr. ture worth watching. To see this group of men leaving the church is held. This deed was executed in 1826— 
ue of | aside the formulas of the past, and going back into Turkey ninety-nine years ago—three years after the adoption of a 
alloy relying on their faith that the Turk will respond to a_ confession of faith. In it is the provision that “no altera- 
carry @ Christian approach when he is treated, not as a monster, tion in the confession of faith or the tenets or doctrines to 
rd of | but as a man and a brother, makes it possible to dream be taught and maintained by the said connection shall at 
$ tha | that, even in the near east, some great new day for the any time be allowed or even discussed.” If such discussion 
f the} Lord Christ may be about to dawn. ever takes place, it is affirmed, parliament will have the 
ought right to step in and confiscate the property of the church. 
° ’ ° » » 
Aicials Race Segregation Case Will ‘Thwetere, don’t meddle with the status quo ! — — 
Df the Go to Supreme Court ever a better illustration of the essential spirit of funda- 
ering, mentalism? Some of our British friends have been treat- 
> COn- IGHT YEARS AGO the supreme court of the jing that phenomenon as peculiarly American, and have 
» and United States decided that Negroes could not be hinted, rather broadly at times, that the superior mental 
of the | legally compelled to live within segregated sections. attainments of the church folk of Great Britain have pre- 
cently @ \arious movements to establish colored residential sec- served the tight little island from such a vexation. Be that 
ise 3 ns by ordinance have met with denial by the courts as it may, we suspect that we could name fundamentalists 
yf the asa contravention of the fourteenth amendment. Now not a few who would feel more at home within the Welsh 
y Mr. comes another series of trials from a case in New Calvinistic Methodist fold than they do in the American 
r five irleans. A resident proposed to divide his house into communions where they now battle against the calendar. 
urkey, @ « “double” and rent one side to a colored family. One 
apital. B joseph Tyler applied for an injunction to prevent the 
Bayne lease being made to a Negro family. The lower court Secretary of Labor Says Wages 
hodist lenied him the writ. He appealed to the supreme court Are Not Too High 
is ad- f the state and it remanded the case for retrial in the ECRETARY DAVIS answers the claim that wages 


There is a city ordinance in New Orleans 
which legalizes segregation. The lower court’s deci- 

nm held this ordinance invalid, and the state supreme 
court in recovering the decision upholds the ordinance. 
The colored people of the city have raised a fund of 


lower court. 


are too high with some citations from manu- 
facturing. He tells us that while the value of manu- 
factured products increased by 38% per cent in two 
years, wages increased only 34 per cent, with an in- 
crease in the number of wage earners of more than 





rprise 

“ a $000 with which to fight the case through. They look 26 per cent, and that the value added to the raw ma- 
anged @ upon the action of the state court in remanding it to terial was 41 per cent greater than it was two years 
nse to | the local retrial as an effort to wear them out with ago. He concludes that “American labor is becoming 
rkish- lelay and expensive litigation. The national associa- more and more efficient, and that the wages of labor, 
of co tion for the advancement of colored people has come to taking the country as a whole and all the circumstances 
to be their rescue and will carry the case through to the into consideration, are not absorbing an unfair share 
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United States supreme court, where it is felt that the 
judgment rendered in 1917 will be sustained and ap- 
plied to the Louisiana case. Colored folk generally are 
quite willing to live in colored neighborhoods. Like 
seeks like and Negroes in America are no exception. 
But being human, like white people they object to 
ompulsion. Most of the trouble made over Negro 
residential quarters is 
by the Negroes. 


and not 
The black man seldom seeks to im- 
se himself where not wanted, but a home he must 
have and the right to a good home must be accorded 
him just as it is to any other man. He asks to be 
That treatment 


treated as a man, not as a black man. 


made by the whites, 





















of the country’s prosperity.” “We hear enough,” con- 
tinues Mr. Davis, “and more than enough, about the 
high wage rates and the terrible wages we have to 
pay for labor in the United States, but we hear very 
little, entirely too little, about labor cost in the finished 
product.” Instead of attempting to cut wages, he adds, 
it behooves employers to spend more effort “convinc- 
ing the wage earners of a disposition to establish cor- 
porate honesty, corporate willingness to be fair and 
reasonable and just as between man and man.” This 
comment by the secretary of labor is in striking con- 
trast to that of Mr. Roger Babson who is advising em- 
ployers to cut wages. But the two find common ground 


thinks ceorded, he prefers black men for his neighbors. when Mr. Babson charges that employers create their 
1es Ol own difficulties in “failing to make their workers under- 
amous stand the situation.” This high counselor of capitalism 
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Here Is the Real Thing 
In Fundamentalism 


EPORTS FROM 


ENGLAND indicate that all is 
not as peaceful as it might be within the fold of 









warns employers against the arbitrary “hire and fire” 
method of dealing with labor. His advice to cut wages 
is based upon the theory that it will put business on a 
safe basis. He overlooks the fact that a high wage for 
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the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist church. The question is 
being agitated as to whether there shall be complete dis- 
‘stablishment in the churches of Wales, with consequent 
release from state control. Some favor; some oppose. In 
the course of the debate attention has fixed itself on the 
constitutional deed under which almost all the property of 


the millions who labor creates high purchasing power 
and thus makes for good business in general. The only 
low wage that pays anybody is the one paid by the 
man whose competitors pay more, and even then it may 
not be profitable because poor wages always beget poor 
work. 
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Von Hindenburg’s Election 
INCE THE REVOLUTION OF 1918 the demo- 


cratic leaders of Germany have reported a steady 
growth in republican sentiment among the German people 
The republic established at Weimar led a precarious exist- 
ence at first and was threatened with extinction in the 
But its power gradually grew 
so that not even the frenzy of hatred which the Ruhr 
invasion occasioned could seriously imperil its life. In 


days of the Kapp “putsch.” 


the last parliamentary election the republican parties in- 
creased their majority in the reichstag, until in one of 
President Ebert’s last public utterances he dared to proph- 
esy the absolute permanence of the republic. The presi- 
dential primaries held a month ago strengthened the 
confidence of the republicans still further, for they gave 
the republican parties a majority of a million votes. But 
the political life of a nation is never as simple as the gen- 
eralization of election totals would lead one to assume. 
Therefore to understand the election of Hindenburg, which 
came like a bolt out of the clear sky to most observers of 
German life, it is necessary to delve into some of the 
undercurrents and cross-currents of the fretted political 
life of that unhappy nation. 

Hindenburg’s election seems to be the result of very 
astute political scheming on the one hand and of an irre- 
sistible undercurrent of political sentiment on the other. 
The monarchist groups played their cards very well. The 
primary election proved them to be in a minority by a mil- 
lion votes. Among the politically active and_ politically 
intelligent people they are probably still in the minority. 
But they knew, as every politician knows, that a large 
stay-at-home vote may at any moment become decisive 
in an election. If such a vote can be brought to the polls 
it invariably registers on the side of conservatism, as 
Magnus Johnson and other northwestern radicals are ready 
to testify. Therefore they retired their original candidate, 
Dr. Jarres, and nominated the old war hero, Hindenburg. 
The German hausfrau left her kitchen for once and did 
the rest. Incidentally, her veneration for the senile old 
man, hero of another day and stranger to the political 
arena, might bring some doubts into the minds of those 
who not long since justified woman suffrage, not on the 
ground that women are as intelligent as men but that they 
are more intelligent. 

Although the republicans of Germany will insist that 
Hindenburg’s election was the result of a carefully laid 
plan to capture the politically inactive and ignorant elec- 
torate, both male and female, this is undoubtedly too sim- 
ple an explanation for the event. 
to have worked for the result. The most important of 
these is probably the gradual defection of the big indus- 
The industrial and 


commercial overlords are the real rulers of Germany. Mild 


Many other causes seem 


trialists from the republican cause. 


monarchists at heart, they have cooperated with the repub- 
lican parties largely because the cause of the monarchy 
was so hopelessly intertwined in German politics with the 
revenge idea. The industrialists knew that the romantic 
monarchists would jump from the frying pan into the fire 
and would give French militarism the pretext it was seek- 
ing to capture the tremendous industrial resources in the 
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Ruhr valley. With the acceptance of the Dawes plan this 
danger has been averted and the “Volkspartei,” organ of 
the industrialists, has left the camp of the liberals to make 
common cause with its natural allies, the conservative 
agrarian monarchists. Incidentally the presence of the 
industrialists in the conservative camp should allay the 
fears of many observers that the election of Hindenburg 
will issue in some kind of overt act against the peace of 
Europe. Hindenburg was elected by a coalition of inter- 
ests as divergent upon many questions as the coalition which 
supported Marx, and it remains to be seen which of these 
intra- 
coalition conspiracies. Industrial Germany does not want 
war. It will not continue as subservient to the entente as 
it has been, but it will stop short of war for a long time 
to come whatever the old aristocrats of East Prussia may 


interests will gain dominance in the inevitable 


say. 

A cause which contributed to the election of Hindenburg, 
according to reports, is the interesting divergence of politi- 
cal opinion between the leadership in the Catholic party 
and its rank and file. Since the day of Matthias Erzberger 
the Catholic party has made common cause with labor and 
the democrats, both in the interest of the republic and in 
support of a diplomacy of conciliation with France. The 
candidate of the liberals, Marx, was a Catholic. But the 
the Protestant 
In parliamentary elections it is very difficult for 


Catholic peasant is as conservative as 
“bauer.” 
him to escape party discipline, but this is less difficult in a 
presidential election and he availed himself of this liberty, 
as the vote, particularly in Bavaria, proves. 

One contributing cause to the Hindenburg victory which 
has escaped many observers and which has nothing to do 
with international affairs, though it may affect them very 
profundly indirectly, is the feeling of the average decent 
German of the middle classes that republican government is 
Whatever 
vices of narrowness and bigotry the bureaucrat of the old 
school may have revealed, it must be said of him that hon- 
The old Prussian government was 


not as honest as the old Prussian bureaucracy. 


esty was his religion. 
probably as free of graft as any government in history. 
The complaint of the average German against republican 
dishonesties received such a telling justification in the 
recent Barmat scandals that it became an important factor 
in the election. 

An analysis of these various contributing factors to a 
monarchist victory must not obscure the fact, however, 
that the chief reason for it is to be found in the abject 
position in which the peace of Versailles left a once great 
ration. Contrary to popular conceptions, the Dawes plan 
did nothing to mitigate the virtual enslavement of the 
nation. It averted complete anarchy in European affairs 
but at the price of making the position of the average 
German breadwinner more hopeless than ever. He ca 
gain bread from his toil only after underbidding everyone 
else in a hostile market and then satisfying American cred- 
Naturally only a small 
percentage of the proceeds from his labor remains to sat- 
isfy his needs after all claims are met. His intelligent 
leaders know very well that he can gain nothing at the 
present time by revolt. But in moments of despair he is 
bound to indulge in an emotional spree of rebellion; and 


itors and reparation claim agents. 
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the Hindenburg victory may best be characterized as just 
that. Its tragic result is of course bound to be to justify 
the fears of France and to strengthen the parties of reac- 
tion in that nation. 

All of which simply proves that there is no peace in 
Europe. Certain processes of conciliation have been at 
work but always upon the basis of the assumption that 
Europe must remain as the peace of Versailles left it. 
There has been a mutual conspiracy among the liberals in 
all nations to accept that assumption for the time being 
and wink at very obvious political facts. The conspiracy 
was justified by immediate necessity. Nothing else could 
But permanent 
Hinden- 


have averted anarchy in Europe’s life. 
peace must be built on a more honest basis. e 
burg’s victory and the financial difficulties in France prove 
that the usefulness of this conspiracy is practically ended. 
It remains to be seen whether there is enough honesty 
and courage in Europe to build peace upon a more endur- 
ing foundation. If there is not, Hindenburg’s victory 
may easily develop into the beginning of a new circle of 
mutual fears and hatreds which will end in catastrophe. 
What Europe needs is very simple, but as difficult as it is 
it needs mutual repentance and mutual forgive- 

ness. Without these spiritual achievements European civ- 
lization cannot survive. Europe may have moral resources 
for these achievements, but that still remains to be proven. 


The Shadow of Doubt 


S IMETHING LIKE A MONTH AGO, as our news 


columns have reported, there gathered in an 
eastern city a distinguished company of Americans, 
ministers and laymen, to greet the arrival in this coun- 
try of a distinguished group of English visitors. One 

f our American communions is entering on the cele- 
bration of an anniversary year and men are coming 
from many lands to share in the rejoicing which this 
notable event will elicit. From the celebration, and 
from the contribution that these visitors will make to it, 
the religious life of our whole country should expect 
great gain. 

At this welcoming event, two of the visitors from 
overseas are reported to have spoken. In the main, the 
message that they are said to have given is a message 
that America needs just now to hear. Nor will it be 
widely questioned. Most of us acknowledge the need 
for closer cooperation between the English-speaking 
nations in seeking the peace of the world, and most 
fus hold that religion has a part to play in this search. 
But one phrase from one of these speeches, a phrase 
that the denominational press felt it well to quote di- 
rectly, should not be allowed to pass without attention. 
In it, the minister of a Liverpool church exhorted his 
hearers to concentrate their attention on the things 
‘on which doubt can never cast its shadows.” 

It may be that a word of that kind carries an appeal 
to a certain superficial type of mind. On its surface, it 
is a call to the reasonable as against the credulous; 
to the sure as against the questionable; to the firm as 
against the tremulous. Many of the young, in particu- 
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lar, are apt to say, at first hearing, “Here is a word of 
religion for which I have been waiting. This is the 
faith for an age of science and exact knowledge. I am 
ready, nay eager, to find my spiritual energies absorbed 
in the contemplation of the things on which doubt can 
never cast its shadows.” But it is just because the words 
carry this superficial appeal that they deserve ponder- 
ing. Are they a gospel for an age of doubt? Do they 
point the perplexed minds of our age towards an ade- 
quate spiritual experience? If acted on, will they bring 
a man out in a place of largeness, or will they issue in 
religious atrophy? There is only one way in which to 
judge, and that is by asking what the things are “on 
which doubt can never cast its shadows.” 

There are not very many of them. In fact, with the 
adventures of learning the number grows smaller in 
every year. So small that the question may be raised 
as to whether there is now anything beyond the shadow 
of doubt. Is the man of religion who follows this rule 
to stake his future on the fact that two plus two makes 
four’ Most of the advanced physicists and mathemati- 
cians are now of the opinion that Professor Einstein is 
right in his contention that this is only relatively true. 
Is he to stand or fall by the spherical shape of the 
world? Not fifty miles from the editorial office of The 
Christian Century a renowned radio expounder, Mr. 
Wilbur Glenn Voliva, emphasizes almost weekly his 
standing offer of ten thousand dollars to anyone who 
can prove to him that the world is round. Or is the 
believer to put his trust in the theory of evolution, 
which the speaker on the occasion in question probably 
believed with all his heart? The answer can be left to 
Mr. Bryan. No, even in the realms where “exact knowl- 
edge” is a fetish it is hard work hunting up things “on 
which doubt can never cast its shadows.” 

It may be objected that this is mere quibbling; fool- 
ing with a serious idea. Perhaps it is. Then move out 
of these fields altogether, and into the realm with which 
the speaker was immediately concerned. When you 
come into the field of religion, what religious ideas can 
be advanced that are beyond the reach of question? 
Are there any? We doubt it. 

Do you start with a consideration of man, and his 
religious capacity? Then you make a tremendous affir- 
mation: He has a soul. But dare you say that your af- 
firmation is beyond doubt? Take any one of a number 
of affirmations that the speaker at this gathering would 
probably have approved. Say that God is. Say that 
God is a father. Say that God has spoken. Say that 
God is speaking. Say that God may be apprehended, 
if not fully comprehended, by the mind of mortal. 
Say that man bears the image of the 
Say that love is the law of the universe. 
service is the normal way of life. Say that the good 
is ultimately to triumph. There is not a statement 
in the list that is not the commonplace of the most 
liberal type of so-called liberal religion. And yet there 
is not one in the list upon which the shadow of some 
doubt does not rest. 

The truth is that unless we are willing te eoneede our 


divine. 
Say that 
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religion to be no more than an attempt to lift ourselves 
by our bootstraps this shadow-of-doubt test has no 
value at all. There are many things that are open to 
question in our conception of ourselves. Principal 
Jacks, in his “Religious Perplexities,” has shown us 
that at the very base of all our religious faith there lies 
one affirmation—that I, myself, am of peculiar value 
in the place which I occupy in the world—which tran- 
scends in sheer daring any other that the human mind is 
capable of formulating. It is sheer faith that asserts 
it; nothing else. Even if we posit, for argument, that 
when we deal with ourselves we deal with known quan- 
tities and qualities, it takes but a moment’s considera- 
tion to show that the instant we cross the border of 
our own personality, the instant we reach out for 
spiritual help beyond ourselves, that instant we trust 
ourselves to faith. And it is the essence of faith that 
it stands as a triumph over the shadow of doubt. 

It is a long time since it was written, “Now abideth 
faith, hope, and love, these three.” These three, with- 
And 
never cast its 


out which religion can never penetrate nor mount. 
of the three, on 
shadows? 


which one will doubt 


Thoughts After the Sermon 


VIII.—Dr. Matthews on ‘‘The Virgin Birth’’ 


FIND IT DIFFICULT to express my thoughts about 

Dr. Mark A. Matthews’ sermon which appeared in last 
week’s Christian Century. From my childhood I have 
been taught to listen to sermons in a different mood from 
that in which one listens to any other sort of public speech. 
The very genius of preaching assumes a receptive and wil- 
ling attitude on the part of the worshiper. The exercise of 
a critical spirit during or after a sermon carries with it a 
sort of guilty sense, as if the essential courtesies of worship 
were being violated. The sermon is something more than 
an address. The relation between preacher and congrega- 
tion is by no means identical with that between lecturer 
and audience, or that between teacher and class. In church, 
there is a presupposition of common purpose, to which both 
preacher and hearers are sympathetically committed, and 
which both are earnestly striving to further by the act 
of worshiping and thinking together. A lecturer strives to 
convince or carry his audience; a teacher tries to stimulate 
the members of his class to think for themselves critically 
and independently. In the assembly and classroom the 
auditor and the student listen with what discrimination and 
criticism they are able to command; there is a large element 
of skepticism presupposed in such listening. 

But in the listening of the worshiper the element of 
skepticism is in the very nature of the situation reduced 
to the minimum. The purpose of worship is to unify all 
minds and hearts into one mind, one heart, for the fur- 
therance of the common moral purpose for which the church 
exists. In worship there is a melting of individual minds 
into a corporate mind. The congregational singing of 
hymns induces it; ritualistic reading of the psalter or the 


reading of a familiar portion of scripture induces it; prayer 
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induces it; and the sermon, in its true and normal fune. 
tioning, conspires with these other factors to melt the hearts 
of all worshipers into a corporate unity. Naturally, per- 
sonal acquaintance with the minister, and trust in the moral 
integrity of his mind, also play a part in the implicit re. 
moval of those critical barriers which we put up when we 
listen to other speakers. But aside from such accidental 
factors, the worshiping situation does in its very genius 
transcend the level of mere inquiry and criticism. 

Those rare souls who go to church with the determination 
to find only what is good in service and sermon and to 
ignore the erroneous, the inadequate and the irritating, ap- 
proach the divine event of worship in a more true spirit 
than do those of captious mind whose disagreements bulk 
so large that they can see nothing good at all. I have been 
at dinner tables after church where the conversation be- 
trayed the fact that the worshipers had not been worship- 
ers at all but listeners merely—critical, irritable, ungenerous 
and unhearing listeners, who had never yet learned that 
among the many blessings which the Holy Spirit confers 
upon Christian hearts is that of discovering in the most 
unpromising places some revealing of divine truth. 

I read Dr. Matthews’ sermon worshipfully. I devoutly 
wished to leave my mind open to the influence of some 
hidden truth, or some marginal by-product of his central 
I knew after a few of his opening words that | 
should not agree with his main argument, but I was deter- 
mined, while disagreeing, to find something to which I could 
agree. So I waited alert for a grain of consolatory or in- 
spirational insight, or for the impact of the preacher's 
own spirit which in some men o’erleaps the thing they say 
and wins you in spite of their unconvincing words. | 
waited, alert, until the end. At the end I felt depressed 
and baffled. I had failed to find what I felt it was my 
duty to find. I was left with a kind of guilty sense of hav- 
ing profaned something holy by not receiving it in the spirit 
So I read the sermon again, this 
time slowly and with microscopic care, to discover in it, 
if I could, some word of God to me. I report in very truth 
that I found none. There were quotations from the Bible, 
but no word of God. 

I looked again into my own soul, to see if the intellectual 
affront with which the sermon began—its opening words 
“The most important subject that could possibly be dis- 
cussed is the virgin birth of Jesus”’—had prejudiced me 
and incapacitated me for worshipful listening. And ! 
determined to read the sermon again in the light of what 


thesis. 


of worshipful humility. 


I knew of the preacher himself, of his professional suc- 
cess and his high standing. I recalled that Dr. Matthews 
is pastor of perhaps the largest Presbyterian church i 
America, that he was honored by his brethren with an elec- 
tion to the moderatorship of the general assembly of his 
denomination, that he is a familiar figure in religious 
conferences in all parts of the country, and I determined 
to approach the sermon yet again in the consciousness that, 
notwithstanding his perpetration of an argument of such 
amazing intellectual inadequacy, the preacher must possess 
other powers which would disclose their virtue to a mind 
sufficiently sympathetic to render itself uncritical in respect 
of the mere logic of his sermon. In the deepest and most 
earnest good faith I laid my listening heart open to the 
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preacher’s message, and I have to report again that | 
caught nothing—not a single sentence—that even hinted 
at an authentic word of God. 

This was not because I have an opposing view on the 
virgin birth. I am not so sure that I hold an opposing 
view. And I am sure that I have read sermons and articles 
on the conservative side of this subject which I followed 
with great respect and to my spiritual as well as intellectual 
profit. But of one thing I am sure. I do not and could 
not believe in the virgin birth for a single one nor for all 
of the reasons given by Dr. Matthews. To say that if 


Jesus was not born of a virgin it is impossible for one to be 
saved; to declare that “the whole plan of salvation is in- 
volved” in the “fight” which the “direct agents of Satan” 
are making on the doctrine of the virgin birth; to hang 
the event, and our human salvation which depends on the 


event, upon the slender “prophecies” that are alleged to 
be discovered in the Jewish scriptures, and to claim that 
the event fulfills these predictions in detail ; to—but I have 
no heart to go over the beaten straw again; it is incred- 
ible that a God who is able to save us men could go about 
the mighty business with such an insufferable “plan.” My 
recoil at the kind of God who would desire and execute 
a “plan” of this sort, a plan so flimsy and unreal, is my 
reason for being unable to get anything helpful from this 
sermon. While my life-long habit of sympathetic and non- 
critical sermon-hearing condemns me to a certain self- 
reproach as I lay this sermon finally down, I know in my 
soul that my protest is more religious, more really pious, 
than my acceptance could be. 

Dr. Matthews is a better preacher than he here appears 
to be. He could not possibly have gathered human lives 
about him by the thousands in his great church did he 
not know God better and the human spirit better—aye the 
irgin-born Jesus better, than this sermon reveals. 

Tue LIsTENER. 


The Lost Day 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HOU HAST HEARD that February hath twenty- 

eight days and one more on Leap Year, but I am 
present to inform thee that sometimes the leap is the 
ther way. For I have lived through a February that 
had only twenty-seven days. For I and Keturah we are 
half way around the world, and we crossed the Day 
Line in a month that was already short. Yea, and as 
for its behavior on the Ocean it might well have been 
shorter. 

\nd when it was known that between Honolulu and 
Yokohama we must lose one day, there were many who 
were interested, and some desired that the lost day be 
friday the thirteenth. But we lived that day, and it 
was a lucky one, for on that day were the seas calm. 
but on Monday night, which was the twenty-first, we 


went to sleep, and on the next morning it was Wednes- 


day 


And I spake with the Captain, and I said, How many 
lays hast thou lost or gained in this fashion? 
And he said, I have sailed around the world hitherto 
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Six Times, and I have gained a day each time, for I 
sailed Eastward. And this is the first time I have sailed 
around the earth Westward. So I can spare a day, and 
I still have lived Five More days than most of my 
fellow-men who were born in the same year. 

But certain of the passengers were Confused, and they 
said, Where shall we make up this day, and get it back 
again? 

And I answered and said, Beloved, that day is forever 
lost. Thou canst never reclaim it. Thou hast used 
it up a little at a time, and slept a little longer each 
night, and this is the day of reckoning. God hath no 
provision for restoring Lost Time. It would appear 
to be the one thing that God cannot do. 

Wherefore, beloved, whether on land or sea, fritter 
not away thy moments thinking to recover them by and 
by. A lost day is forever lost. 


VERSE 


Mother—A Portrait 


ER hands have much 
Of Christ-like touch. 


Her smile on one 
Is benison. 


Her silver hair, 
A halo rare. 


Her step, a sound 
On Holy ground. 


Her dear face lined, 
But kind—kind. 























Of women, best 
And loveliest. 
Eruet Romic Futuer. 


Heredity 


AM the legatee of fierce desires. 
A strange bequest of sundry hopes and fears, 

Loves, hates, and hidden smouldering fires, 

Has come to me unsought far down the years 
From those whose name I bear; themselves the heirs 

Of time, and race, through every bygone age 
Of man. And I am not myself, but theirs 

Who so devised this jumbled heritage. 


Yet I thank God, and thank him with a song, 
That he gave me a will that is my own, 

And made me free to choose the right or wrong, 
And fight; and fashion life as I shall choose. 

And with this gift I sigh for no man’s shoes, 
Nor envy any king upon his throne. 

So fare I forth intent at last to be 
Master, not slave, of my strange legacy. 

Witi1am Wooprorp Rock. 


The Religion of the Convict 


By Kate Richards O’Hare 


A’ A MASS there are no more passionately religious 
persons than convicts. People in prison feel, as 
perhaps nowhere else, their utter helplessness. And the 
wordless but agonized cry of their souls is for a religion 
to which they may anchor their storm tossed lives. Yet 
almost without exception prisoners hate the whole system 
of organized religion which we call the church. Their 
antagonism ranges from bored indifference to blazing re- 
volt, but always their bitterness is deep and soul corrod- 
ing. I will not attempt to say whether or not the convicts 
in our penal institutions are just in their estimates of the 
church. I can only state a few facts, voice their feelings, 
which only a fellow convict can know, and ask each Chris- 
tian to find his own answer. 

The convicts say, though they may not be able to ex- 
press it quite so explicitly, that the church and the law 
walk hand in hand, and that for all of the galling abuses 
and injustices of the law and its application the church 
provides the cloak of moral sanction. They feel that the 
church also condones the bitter injustices which the ad- 
ministrators of the law lay upon the poor and helpless, 
and that it ignores, if it does not openly uphold, the violation 
of the law by the rich and powerful. 


HATRED OF CHAPEL SERVICES 


So much for the general indictment. True or untrue, 
just or unjust, it is what the mass of prisoners feel towards 
the church. In detail, the women in my prison hated the 
chapel services, and escaped them when they could. They 
advanced many reasons for their aversion to the religious 
services, and with most of them I agreed. Chapel was 
forced on the women, and it seems to be human nature 
to resent what is forced on us by despotic power, including 
religion. The women detested the chaplain, and truth com- 
pels me to admit that he was the type of man who would 
make any sane person with decent instincts hate a religious 
service. The deep and bitter resentment which prisoners 
feel for their chaplains—as a rule, though there are notable 
exceptions—grows from the belief that there is no real 
sympathy and understanding in them, and no genuine de- 
sire to serve, and that but for fifteen minutes each week 
of cut-and-dried formalism they are abandoned, neglected 
and ignored. 

In the months I spent in prison I saw many representa- 
tives of the church but, so far as I recall, not one of them 
displayed any real interest in the women or their welfare 
Nothing was ever done by the professional church workers 
to make our condition less frightful, and not one of them 
ever offered one word or act of help, sympathy or com- 
fort to the soul-sick and sorrow-laden women behind the 
prison walls. No matter how terrible the abuses, how re- 
volting the injustices, how great the sorrow, or how terrible 
the tragedy that came into the lives of these women outcasts, 
organized Christianity passed us by on the other side. 

The church is much concerned now with the question of 
chaplains for the army and navy. Might it not be well for 
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it to give just a little attention to the type of men whe 
represent it behind prison walls? 

The women convicts may have been wrong, but they 
felt very deeply that ruling-class religion and ruling-class 
law had formed a holy alliance for the administration of 
social vengeance, while ignoring the whole matter of social 
justice. The women felt that the church and the adminis- 
trators of law were both smug and self-satisfied, and ex- 
pressed by words and acts the certainty that our penal 
system as it exists today is lawful, and therefore ethical 
and moral, and to be maintained, without change, at any 
cost to the bodies, brains and souls of the poor and helpless, 

Over and over again clergymen and lawyers came to 
speak to us, and always they said: “It is God’s will and 
man’s law that the erring shall be punished.” But so far 
as we could observe, neither law nor religion ever showed 
the least concern with the actual facts involved in ad- 
ministering the punishments. Neither clergymen nor jurists 
seemed to be the least interested in determining whether or 
not the punishments administered behind prison walls had 
a tendency to reclaim the erring and place their feet upon 
the paths of righteousness and law observance, or whether 
such punishments were merely social vengeance adminis- 
tered in the spirit of hate and retaliation. This feeling may 
be just a part of the social grudge that prevails so generally 
among the people of the abyss, but convicts feel that legal 
codes and theological creeds are in perfect accord in that 
society should build stone walls and erect steel bars to 
shut transgressors in, and to shut out scientific knowledge 
which might provide some light on the whys and where- 
fores of man’s transgressions. 


EFFECT OF CONVICT LABOR 

I think that the most bitter and corroding hate that con- 
victs hold for the church is based on the smug, and as 
they believe, hypocritically and willfully blind acceptance 
of the existing methods of employing convict labor. Ac- 
cording to the data supplied by the Census Bureau there 
were 202,545 persons incarcerated in our penal institution 
in this country in 1922. A large majority of them wer4 
serving sentences of “hard labor,” largely being employed 
in prison workshops owned by the various states, but used 
by manufacturers who contract for the labor or the products 
of the labor of the prisoners. 

The tax-payers provide these exploiters of convict labor 
with rent, heat, light, power, drayage and the supervision 
of the working force free of all cost. And to operate these 
prison work-shops the state officials sell the labor of the 
convicts at about one-tenth to one-sixth of the ordinary 
wage paid free labor for a given production. The convict 
labor contractors, or their private employees, are given 
full and despotic control of the prisons, and they are per- 
mitted to use any methods they see fit to exact the “task,” 
which in every instance is a far greater production than 
free workers ever achieve. 

There is a federal! statute that forbids federal prisoners 
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being worked under the “task” system, but it did not 
protect me, nor any of the federal prisoners who served 
with me in the Missouri state penitentiary. I worked every 
day in the prison garment factory under a most inhuman 
“task” system, my “task” being to make the jacket portion 
of eighty-eight men’s coveralls per day. And this is a 
production that no employer of free labor ever gets from 
free workers. 

If the women convicts failed to make the “task” they 
were punished with inhuman brutality. Beaten, starved, 
tortured by thirst, frozen in winter, roasted in summer, 
hanged up by the wrists with steel hand-cuffs, gagged, sub- 
jected to beastly sex perversions, and left to rot in the 
dungeon. I have seen every kind of punishment that 
the diseased minds of men could invent, even homicide, 
but in only two instances was it for bad behavior—always 
it was for failure to make the “task.” 

It is common knowledge among all convicts, and others 
who really know prisons, that if prison labor for private 
profit were abolished the great majority of prison brutali- 
ties would be eliminated. And prisoners resent the fact 
that the prison labor contractors and the corrupt politicians 
who share their profits, have led honest people to believe 
that the convicts revolt at the “task” because they wish 
to be idle. There is nothing worse than prison labor except 
prison idleness, and most prisoners are ready and willing 
to work, but they want to receive a decent wage, pay the 
cost of their maintainance, and have the surplus for their 
dependents, or have it laid away for them in a fund on 
which they can begin life anew when the debt to society 
has been paid. 
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CHURCH’S POSITION NOT CLEAR 





| to ; 
dge The women who served with me resented the fact, and 
Pre- held the church jointly responsible with the law, that six 





days in the week greed, with the sanction of religion, pun- 
ished with inhuman brutality any convict who failed to 
deliver the required amount of profit to the prison labor 
contractor, and that on Sunday they were forced to listen 
to a clergyman tell them that such bitter and unjust ex- 
ploitation was “God’s will.” Many sincere people will 
feel that this resentment which prisoners feel for the 
church is* unfair. It may be, but can we justly judge that 
point until the church clarifies its position? May not the 
church in its zeal to “go into all the world and preach the 
gospel” forget “inasmuch as ye have done unto the least 
of these my children ye have done it unto me?” Just what 
has organized religion done, and what is it now doing to 
telp take our penal institutions out of politics and put 
them under the management of scientifically trained men 
and women who will open them to scientific research? Not 
until the church has taken a definite stand on these ques- 
tions can.it hold the respect of the very people who need 


" most—the sinners, whom the clergy say Christ came to 
save, 




























































The spiritual unrest that is challenging the church all 
. ver the world is expressed in intensified form behind 
a Prison walls. In the steel-barred cells the battle between 





the old theology of the church and the newer philosophy 
of Sir Oliver Lodge is being waged—and the new wins. 
sarred, warped victims of social vengeance are not 
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strong enough to stand alone, and they feel that the 
church has no comfort for them. They find comfort for 
their sick souls in the belief that their loved ones who have 
passed on to the great unknown come hack to care for and 
comfort them. When the long, weary hours of driven 
labor are done, when the lights are out, when each is alone 
with his own soul and his own sorrow, to the prisoners 
behind the bars, the cellhouse is peopled with kindly, com- 
forting spirits who flit about all night on errands of mercy 
and love. 


PRISONERS LOVE JESUS 


My prison mates hated orthodox religion, but they loved 
Jesus, which is not so illogical, for in spite of all the church 
has done to obscure his message, he is still the patient 
shepherd of lost sheep, the forbearing master of the 
under-dog, and the understanding champion of the social 
outcast. My prison companions were never weary of hear- 
ing of his life and labors, and his tender compassion for 
the poor and lowly. None of my books was so loved and 
eagerly read as “The Love Letters of St. John” and Bouck 
White’s “Call of the Carpenter.” They could not read 
Renan’s “Life of Jesus,” but they loved to have me read 
it to them. The women believed with implicit faith that 
he came and walked in the cell-house at night laying heal- 
ing hands on pain and sorrow tortured ones, and they be- 
lieved without question that he came to receive the souls 
of those who died in prison, and that it was his love that 
lighted the dungeon, and his voice that spoke to them 
and made it possible for them to live through the horrors 
of “solitary.” 

And, strange as it may seem, I, the agnostic, who had 
turned my back on the church and religion, came to 
know Jesus in prison. As I look back over my life I 
realize that always I had tried to find that something, for 
want of a better name, we call the Christ. I sought him 
in church, and he was hidden by creeds; | sought him 
in social service and found bat-like blindness to social 
injustice; I sought him in the labor movement, and too 
often found him shackled with selfishness. Always he 
evaded me. Then one Easter day, because I could not give 
my sanction to war, I found myself in prison, and there 
for the first time in my life I found that I could lay hold 
of the spirit of the Nazarene. I felt it would be perfectly 
natural if he came and helped me to understand the 
great human problems that so oppressed me. | felt that 
from his great experience he could teach me to bind up 
broken hearts and heal sick souls. And from that day 
I have felt that Jesus of Nazareth and I have shared a 
common experience, and can understand and respect each 
other. And I think I know now why he avoided the or- 
ganized religion of his day. 

Convicts, as a rule, are deeply and passionately religious, 
because they need religion more than other folk, but 
theirs is not the religion of the recognized church; it is 
the religion of David the outlaw minstrel, and Jesus the 
proscript of Nazareth. 

The women with whom I served could not have defined 
very clearly their conception of God. But they thought of 
God as embracing everything good, and they recognized 
love as the only creative and regenerative force in life. 
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They felt that what the law and the church calls crime is 
but abnormal emphasis on natural human instincts; they 
felt that what we call the soul is indestructible and ever- 
lasting; that it cannot be destroyed by death, nor can it 
in life be shut behind prison walls, nor hampered by time 
or space. They know that love endureth forever; that it 
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eases the weariness of driven labor, lights the prison cell 
with a holy radiance, and brings to the prison bunk the 
peace that passeth understanding. They do not know the 
God of vengeance, or of limitless wrath, but they do 
know in their inarticulate hearts the God of love and service 
and human brotherhood. 


Capitalism—A Protestant Offspring 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE THESIS that the rise of modern commercialism 


is intimately associated with the individualism which _ 


may be regarded as a fruit of the Protestant Reformation 
is not new in sociological thought. Many social thinkers 
have traced the spiritual affinity between the economic 
doctrine of laissez faire, which the commercial middle 
classes of the past centuries used as a weapon against the 
power and privilege of the old aristocracies, with the in- 
sistence on liberty in the Reformation. But it has remained 
for a German sociologist, Max Weber, to prove Pro- 
testantism and capitalism in intimate and organic relation- 
ship far beyond the individualism which was the spiritual 
fruit of the one and the moral basis of the other. 

Max Weber’s work is well known and highly regarded 
on the continent. He-is absolutely unknown in America, 
though his studies in the sociology of religion would prob- 
ably be more helpful to us than to any nation in arriving 
at a true analysis of our national culture, for Weber finds 
in our American life every final argument for the validity 
of his thesis that Protestantism and capitalism are organ- 
ically united. It is reported that his voluminous studies are 
to be translated into English. It is to be hoped that the 
report is true, not only because Weber has given us so 
many valuable clues for the proper analysis of our con- 
temporary life, but also because his whole method of ap- 
proaching social facts is in interesting conflict with the 
traditional economic interpretation of history. Weber sees 
economic life and organization as a by-product of a weltan- 
schauung which is rooted in religion. He does not deny 
the influence of economic factors upon religious and cul- 
tural life but he insists that religion is as much cause as 
it is effect in the economic and social organization of na- 
tions. His generalizations are boldly and imaginatively con- 
ceived but he essays the task of validating them with a 
pedantic patience which heaps evidence upon evidence and 
explores every field, however remote, if it promises to 
throw light upon his problem. 


ROOT OF CAPITALISTIC SPIRIT 

Weber’s thesis is, briefly, that Protestantism is the root 
of the “capitalistic spirit” as distinguished from the “tradi- 
tional spirit” of classical antiquity and the middle ages. 
There are phases of capitalism, such as extreme central- 
ization of authority and flagrant inequality in the distribu- 
tion of its blessings, with which Weber does not concern 
himself. They are due to organization and machinery. 
What Weber means by the capitalistic spirit is the dis- 
tinctive attitude of the modern man toward profit making 


and profit seeking. In other ages business has been re- 
garded as a necessary routine of life. The aristocrat ac- 
cepted his wealth without any great ambition to increase 
his patrimony and was more interested in the cultural 
enjoyments which his privileges afforded than in any effort 
to multiply the privileges. The unprivileged worker re- 
vealed an attitude of equal indifference to material ad- 
vancement and equal aversion to strenuous exertion. What 
then, asks Weber, was responsible for this new attitude of 
the modern man? How does he motivate his strenuous 
quest for material possessions and his naive satisfaction 
in acquisition even more than possession ? 


SANCTITY OF WORK 


The answer is that the moral foundation for this new 
spirit was given by Protestantism’s insistence on “the sanc- 
tity of all work.” This dogma of the Reformation was 
originally not central in the thought of Luther but it be- 
came inevitable through his opposition to monasticism. 
Thus Protestantism sanctified secular activity and manual 
toil in a way totally unknown to the middle ages. The word 
“calling” (beruf) as a designation for a secular occupation 
was used for the first time in Luther’s translation of the 
Bible. The middle ages had given sanctity only to religious, 


_and the classical centuries only to cultural pursuits. Once 


religious sanction was accorded to secular tasks it was 
possible for men to throw themselves into the commercial 
and industrial life with an enthusiasm never before possi- 
ble. Not only the energy of the prince of commerce and 
the captain of industry but the diligence of the humble 
toiler was increased. To this latter point Weber has given 
much painstaking attention and by careful analysis of the 
productivity of labor in Catholic and Protestant cities of 
Germany has come to the conclusion that the psychological 
effect of Protestant doctrine is as effective with the worker 
as with the employer. 

The insistence that business is morally defensible as an 
end in itself is not the only contribution of Protestantism 
to the capitalistic spirit. Protestantism opened the doors of 
the monastaries and made not only the motives but the 
virtues of asceticism available for secular tasks. Thus it 
not only increased diligence but cultivated honesty, without 
which the intricate credit relationships of modern business 
would be impossible. Weber traces the rise of modern 
commercialism in the various nations of Europe and dis- 
covers that commerce and industry were almost invariably 
developed by the members of the Protestant sects, by the 
French and Dutch Hugenots, by the Prussians rather than 
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ye Bavarians and by the puritans rather than the cavaliers 
in England. 

Since Calvinism has a much more direct effect on the 
-ral life than Lutheranism, Weber finds Calvinism much 
aore directly the inspiration of capitalism than Lutheranism, 
» which he assigns a place midway between Calvinism and 
-tholicism. The potency of Calvinism for modern life 
«as further enhanced by the fact that the bibliotry of 
Protestantism served in Calvinism more than in Lutheran- 
to raise Old Testament standards to absolute authority. 
with such a development it became inevitable that the 
Semitic conception of prosperity as a proof and reward of 
jghteousness should be generally accepted. 

Among some puritans business success was the un- 
«nted by-product of diligent application to a chosen com- 
qercial task and of the kind of personal honesty which 
ss the basis of business credit. But it was inevitable that 
jnally success should be frankly sought as the reward 
‘goodness. Here Benjamin Franklin is the classic ex- 
mple for Weber. He subjects his various utterances on 

nesty and credit, on time as money, and on decency as 
» aid to business success, to the closest scrutiny and 
mes to the conclusion that Franklin more than any other 
serson was the creator of modern business America. Weber 
eognizes that Franklin’s puritanism was very much 
jiluted but he regards him nevertheless as a natural child 

{ Calvinistic puritanism. 


CAUSING COMMERCIAL RUTHLESSNESS 


The feeling that commercial success is the natural re-} 
ward of decency has served to beguile the puritan com- 
mercialist and industrialist into ruthlessness toward the 
successful much greater than that of the traditional 
wistocrat who was animated by noblesse oblige idealism. 
for the puritan looked upon poverty as the natural fruit of 
and laziness and could thus be morally quite in- 
iflerent to flagrant social ills which were created by an 
nlustrialism which he controlled but did not understand. 
ohn Wesley is quoted on the paradox of the Christian 
ile. Christianity, said Wesley, makes people frugal and 
ilgent and honest and therefore prosperous, whereupon 
teir prosperity tempts them to pride and ruthlessness 
ind selfishness, 

it may be added here that the Old Testament gave 
i puritan not only the inspiration for his diligent ap- 
‘ation to secular tasks but offered him the way of 
moral escape if ever his conscience became uneasy on the 
ritual justification for his activities. For then it was 
‘necessary to offer a tithe of his income to religious 
‘stitutions and he could rest with an easy conscience. 
Weber makes much of the tremendous sums raised for 
‘i kinds of purposes by American churches and regards 
‘he philanthropy of the American puritan as a complete 
‘indication of his theory of Old Testament motivation. 
it must be added of course that Semitic influence in 
ilvinism is more unreflective than in Judaism itself; 
‘or the bibliotry of the Calvinist makes him blind to the 
‘id Testament criticism of its own ideals as it became 
‘ticulate in the prophets. Inasmuch as the prophets are 
"ore influential in Judaism than in Calvinism there is 
‘ong intelligent Jews a less naive delight in business 
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success than among Calvinistic Christians. The marked 
business success of the English Quakers offers an in- 
teresting variation of the usual development. The Quakers 
have all the advantages of puritan virtues but have escaped 
many of its vices. They are honest and frugal and almost 
Spartan in their simplicity and upon these virtues they 
have built their great business achievements. But their 
freedom from bibliotry and their consequent sympathy 
with the general spirit of the New Testament have saved 
them from any naive delight in their success, have in 
fact made them critical of their own accomplishments. 


ANALYZING THE NATIONS 


Weber’s analysis of the various nations of Europe from 
the viewpoint of his main thesis develops a most formid- 
able and seemingly irrefutable array of evidence in support 
of it. There is Catholic Italy with all of its natural ad- 
vantages for industrialization and Protestant England with 
comparatively few advantages; yet England is industrial- 
ized and Italy is not. There is Catholic Bavaria and Pro- 
testant Prussia, the former agrarian and the latter in- 
dustrial. There is Protestant Belfast and Catholic Dublin. 
Perhaps the most striking comparison is that between 
Anglican and nonconformist England. Weber observes that 
the Merry Old England nobleman and squire still preserves 
the traditional attitude toward business, and if ever neces- 
sity drives him into the market place he tries diligently to 
hide the source of his new wealth. Commercial and indus- 
trial England was created by nonconformity, and the Glad- 
stonian battles of the nineteenth century were between 
liberal and tory, between industrialist and landed aris- 
tocrat and between nonconformity and establishment. The 
nonconformist imagined himself the idealist in this battle 
but subsequent history has proven him rather naive in this 
assurance and an analysis of his real thought-world rather 
supports history in its disillusionment. 

Weber naturally regards the tremendous material pros- 
perity of America as only partially due to the opulent 
physical resources of our continent. To a great extent he 
believes it to be due to the fact that of all nations of 
the world the sects of puritanism grew most powerful 
upon our shores. Minority factors in every other nation, 
they became the dominant spiritual and moral force of our 
nation and the tremendous energy and enthusiasm with 
which the typical American grapples with the problems of 
industry and commerce are to be attributed to our pre- 
vailing puritanism and Calvinism. They also are to be 
held responsible for our naive delight in obvious success, 
our indifference to leisure and cultural serenity and our 
increasing tendency to pharisaism. For it is of the very 
nature of Calvinism, according to Weber, to find moral 
satisfaction in virtues which endow the individual with a 
high survival value and to be comparatively indifferent 
to the social virtues which help him to live on some un- 


selfish basis with his fellows. Thus Protestantism is pre- 


sented as frustrated and perverted idealism. It has built 
a little paradise on earth in which people are decent but 
not kind, and honest but not sacrificial. And the very cer- 
tainty of having their virtues crowned with obvious success 
beguiles them from seeking higher virtues which promise 
less tangible rewards. 
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Is the Russian Church Christian? 


By E. T. Colton 


MONG THE MULTITUDE OF HUMANS to be 
A appraised as gain or loss to the total of the 
world’s spiritual forces, there is found a Christian com- 
munion of about 100,000,000 souls, known ecclesiastically 
as the Russian Orthodox church. This is much the 
largest of the eastern or Greek rite churches. For many 
centuries it exercised a sort of religious protectorate 
over the others. These now say, “We cannot live with- 
out the Russian church.” This church has been the 
object of unaccustomed interest in the west following 
the Russian revolution, especially since the later 
bolshevist or communist phase with its aggressively 
anti-religious pronouncements and measures. Some 
observers have assumed and reported the cause of this 
attack on religion to be rooted in the poor manifestation 
of Christianity afforded by the Russian church in 
particular, Citations are made of superstitions, priestly 
immoralities, former oppressions, extortions, and other 
abuses of power. These are acknowledged by loyal, 
intelligent, Russian Christians to have much too large 
a basis of fact. To leave the case here, however, is to 
be ignorant or remain silent respecting a much larger 
body of related fact. 


COMMUNISM EVERYWHERE ANTI-RELIGIOUS 


First of all, the communists by no means accept the 
foregoing theory of their war on religion. Doctrinally 
their position was defined by Karl Marx, a German Jew, 
whose religious contacts certainly were not Russian. 
In “The A B C of Communism,” a current textbook 
prepared by Bukharin and Preobraschensky for the 
elementary teaching in Russia of the party principles 
and program, these competent exponents declare, “Reli- 
gion and communism are incompatible theoretically and 
practically,” and devote a chapter to arguing the irre- 
concilability. Any one who will take the pains can 
easily observe American, British and continental com- 
munists to be as violently anti-religious as any whose 
experience with Christianity has been confined to 
Russia. 

Then there is vastly more to the Russian church than 
the critics of the obvious spade up on the surface. The 
nature and extent of spiritual resources residing in 
Russian Christianity are generally unknown to the 
west, one must note, because little explored and still 
less experienced. I am not only a Protestant but a 
Methodist, brought up in that straitest among the sects, 
who entered upon confessed Christian experience at 
sixteen years of age through the event known among 
us as conversion. Thirty years later I had as little 
appreciation as the typical evangelical of the ministry 
which a highly ritualistic church renders the human 
spirit. More than a score of those years were given to 
going in and out among the students and other classes 


of many. nations in lay ministry to their religious prob- 
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lems, intellectual, ethical, and social. I think I know 
reality in religion when I meet it whether in worship 
or in service, or in what Dr. Jacks has called “the 
spiritual power which stands the strain and even re- 
joices in it.” During the seven past years among Rus- 
sian Orthodox Christians I find them registering in these 
tests as often proportionately as do those of any name 
or sign. I do not undertake now to account for it, but 
do freely recognize and witness to it in their lives. 


RATIONAL FAITH STILL LACKING 


To be sure, the influence of modern learning and 
criticism has not reached the masses of them, nor even 
many of the clergy. The duty of rationalizing Chris- 
tian truth and experience so far as they can be rational- 
ized lies mostly ahead of the scholars of the Russian 


church. They are paying dearly for their limitations 


in this direction. How handily a liberally educated 
priesthood would dispose of the outworn scientific 
aspect of the case communism makes out against reli- 
gion! Now it is met by silence or by the sheer asser- 
tion of traditional faith, which, however beautiful and 
heroic, does not satisfy the mind of informed or inquir- 
ing youth nor hold their allegiance. Current knowledge 
when it overspreads Russia will force the pace in ar- 
riving at a modern apologetic. Meanwhile are they 
to be cast out of the spiritual kingdom because their 
possession of the graces that Jesus exalted—humility, 
trust, kindness, fortitude, vicariousness—are rooted less 
in reason and more in the pattern of the first Chris- 
tians and their Master? 

Let it be admitted, too, that our generation in the 
west has come more fully to realize the social-ethical 
content of the gospel and the obligation to apply it to 
the organized industrial, political, international, and 
racial relations of society. Comparatively the develop- 
ment of the Russian church appears to us arrested, yet 
reflection finds the chief differences to be those of pro- 
cedure and time schedule. The Russian church has ad- 
hered to the conception of spiritual ministration as its 
mission to the exclusion of about a!l of “this world- 
liness.” And Orthodox churchmen may not be charged 
fairly with having taken this position as an escape from 
the pressure of social conscience, such as it is suspected 
explains some of the zeal in America for having preach- 
ers “stick to the church’s business” of saving souls. 
They regard as something like sacrilege what we call 
furthering the kingdom of God by organized methods. 
The church would spread the faith and leave the times 
and seasons to God. 


EXCESS OF REVERENCE 


We may think they show an excess of reverence. 
There are signs that they begin to think so themselves. 
Events are shaking some from the old aloofness to the 
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practical issues. An instance of this is offered by a 
group of former professore, who, unable to follow the 
Living Church movement with its avowal of economic 
and political loyal to the 
patriarch placed themselves on record as_ believing 
“that steadfastness in faith and in creed does not 
prevent a just estimate of the fundamental changes 
The 
forth by injustice which penetrated all social 
economic conditions in our country. We welcome the 
fundamental transformation of those conditions as they 
tend to stop the exploitation of one class by another, 
to concentrate the industrial means and instruments 
in the hands of the laboring, and, by organizing the 
economic basis of life, to create a situation securing a 
general development of vital individuality and ac- 
cumulation of spiritual treasures. 


communism, in remaining 


going on in our country. revolution was called 


and 


So we according to 
the measure of our strength consider ourselves obligated 
to cooperate with the state in the realization of those 


purposes, as being our secial and Christian duty.” 


HAS MADE SOCIAL CONTRIBUTION 

Moreover, assumption that the past contribution of 
the church to an appreciation and recognition of human 
welfare and rights by the people is negative or negligible 
would be most erroneous. Being misled at this point 
is natural, because concrete expression of the ministry 
f service did not take organized, promoted or hier- 
archical forms. This in Russian eyes would spoil its 
beauty and worth and belie the Orthodox principle of 
spiritual freedom. There will not be found among any 
people a more direct and spontaneous response to human 
need. Sharing with others reaches a point baffling to 
relief administrators. 


benefited. 


Beneficiaries would not 
The number who would rather starve than 
e selfish had to be reckoned with. They would say, 


“You must let us save our souls,” which they did by 


Stay 


giving away their living. That Russian word “neechevo” 
sa testimony to a great fact in Russian character 

ibused often, yet great. 
matter.” 


The meaning is, “It doesn't 
What does not matter? Being cold, hungry, 


agged, inconvenienced, exiled, miserable. Capacity 


suffer is infinite. The Russian folks have not made 
peace with materialism that rules the west. Com- 


lort is not god in Russia. 


THE VOICE OF DOSTOIEVSKY 


They know compassion. Forgiveness among them 
rises more nearly to godlikeness than we teach or prac- 
There is an illustrative passage in Dostoievsky’s 
rime and Punishment.” Ina monologue to the tavern 
wd, the remorseful failure, Marmeladoff, visualizes 
inal judgment of himself and a daughter who earns 
street the support of the scolding stepmother 

nd her flock of children: 

“Do you think, publican, that your half-bottle has 
sven me any pleasure? It was sadness, sadness and 
ears, that I sought and tasted at the bottom of this 
‘agon; but he who has had pity on all men and sees 
‘hearts, will have pity on us; he alone is judge. At 
the last day he will come and ask, ‘Where is the girl 
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who had compassion on her earthly father, and did 
not turn away in disgust from the habitual drunkard? 
Where is the girl who sacrificed herself to an unkind 
consumptive stepmother, and children who were not he 
own flesh and blood?’ and he will say: ‘Come, I have 
forgiven thee once, once already, and now all thy sins 
are remitted, because thou much.’ He will 
forgive my Sonia, he will forgive her, I know. I felt 
convinced of it when I was with her just now. We 
shall all be judged by him, and he will forgive us: 
the evil and the good, the wise and the gentle. And 
when he has finished with the rest, our turn will come 
too: ‘Draw nigh,’ he will say to us, ‘Draw nigh, ye 
drunkards, ye cowards, ye dissolute men.’ 
shall draw nigh without trembling. 
say unto us: ‘Ye are sots! Ye bear the mark of the 
beast on your foreheads, yet come unto me.’ And the 
wise and intelligent will say, ‘Lord, wherefore dost 
thou receive these?’ 
them, O ye wise and intelligent men, bcause not one 
of them thought himself worthy this favor.’ And then 
he will hold out his arms, and we shall throw our 
selves into them; and we shall burst into tears: and 
then we shall understand everything. Al! the world 
will understand, and Catherine Ivanovna also. Thy king- 
dom come, O Lord!” 


hast loved 


And we 
And then he will 


And he will answer: ‘I receive 


BY THEIR FRUITS 


Those who doubt that a principal source of idealism in 
the thought and feeling of the people is Russian Chris- 
tianity must account for the pervasive presence of dis- 
tinctively Christian qualities in their character. Their 
legendary lore does not reflect the attributes. Political abso- 
lutism will hardly be credited with producing them. Secu- 
lar education but feebly touched the masses. The Russian 
church is the one cultural agency that has had access over 
a long period of time to all the people. The monasteries in 
the days of their vitality penetrated and conquered the 
wildernesses. Is it not a strange sense of justice in the 
quarters most vocal about applying the Christian spirit to 
human relationships, that charges this ancient church with 
the negative results seen in the character of its adherents 
and denies its efficacy in their positive attainments ? 

There appears a disposition to limit a religion to two 
sole tests of validity. Is it formulated scientifically? Has 
it an integrated program of social reform? As though all 
spiritual values wait on a rationalized creed and the theories 
of behavioristic psychology! The line of Christian apostles, 
disciples and saints would date from the twentieth rather 
than the first century. Superstition, static ethics and pas- 
sivity—Marx’s “opium of the people”—afford a truly naive 
accounting for the church allegiance of the Russian multi- 
tude of all ranks, ages and stages of intelligence. No 
church is loved unless through it God is met and a measure 
of his grace found. The truth is that the spirits of men 
and women are vitalized and sustained in the Russian rite 
as truly as at western altars. Religious education is only 
one way into the Presence. On the evidence the mass, too, 
leads thither. 

Two recent testimonies of experience in conferences of 
the Russian student movement are relevant here. One is 
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given by an American Congregationalist: “At the request 
of the students themselves the liturgy was repeated each 
morning, beginning at 6:30 and lasting until 8:00. All of 
us felt rising tides of spiritual power which culminated 
in the Sunday service, discussion and informal talks. | 
have personally never gone through such a deep spiritual 
experience in any summer conference, even in America. 
Every foreigner present expressed similar opinions. I felt 
this was possible largely because we used the regular 
prayers and service of the Orthodox church as a medium, 
not trying to mix in Protestant forms.” 


TESTIMONY FROM A CONFERENCE 


The other is by a French evangelical, and of another 
assembly: “If I speak of a ‘spiritual success,’ it is, you will 
understand, because there has been a great deal of prayer, 
in a spirit of worship and of consecration. One must con- 
fess that these endless liturgies of the Orthodox church 
which demand physical effort (one remains standing for 
two hours on end, sometimes more) are a considerable 
change from our Protestant habits of prayer. But what a 
depth of love penetrates the performance of the rite among 
these friends who have just met at Argeronne! What true 
and genuine piety, when they cross themselves and genu- 
flect! They themselves have declared that these services 
of worship formed the very heart of the conference: from 
the first moment all through the five days which followed 
they gave me the impression of a tremendous accumulation 
of spiritual forces. The climax of it all was evidently 
reached at the Communion at the end of the conference. 
It is an atmosphere of incomparable exaltation and serenity, 
a vision of supernatural beauty, a joy, also supernatural 
in the risen Christ, which is the outcome of the Orthodox 
communion.” 

We hear today many prophetic calls to mobilize against 
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the foes of religion all our resources. We find the spiritual 
forces residing in Russia going through the purifying fur. 
nace of persecution. Thousands of the finest spirits of the 
Russian church are in prison or exile, or enduring hardly 
less trying forms of oppression. The secular authorities 
are undertaking on a national scale to teach childhood to 
deny God. Is it good economy of the kingdom under these 
circumstances to defame the lovers of Christ and cheer on 
the assault, which avows not reform or regeneration but 
the absolute extinction of what they and we alike hold 
precious ? 

If the divergencies of honest Christians may not be 
reconciled into a brotherhood, the notion of a warless world 
is the silliest patter. The chief obstacles to consciousness 
of unity are mutual ignorance and aloofness and resulting 
depreciations. We offend by rationalizing about their holi- 
est mystical experiences; they appear to us ingrown and 
effete. We fail to evaluate the ancient and lofty forms of 
worship through which their faithful unmistakably meet 
God and are spiritually refreshed; they find incomprehen- 
sible the poverty of our divine service. We are restless 
with movements of immediate human welfare to which 
they felt little call hitherto, even as we did not till the 
days of our contemporary prophets. Until now the Rus- 
sian church was not thrust into the tides of the modern 
world that perforce caught us into new currents of thought 
and action. Our churches to the same degree have not been 
the victims of autocracies for centuries and paid the heavy 
costs of subservience to the state, including partnership 
in wrongs against the people. We too easily observe the 
mote in another’s eye and consider too little the beam in 
our own. It were better we all humbled ourselves for the 
sins among us of racial injustice, exploitation of women 
and children, national greed, bigotry, hypocrisy, formalism 
and denominational rivalries. 


British Table Talk 


London, April 15. 
HE HOLIDAY SEASON was for the most part warm 
and pleasant; a few showers drove people home a little 
Monday from the 
bronzed faces that were seen in London on the Tuesday it may 


earlier on than they had anticipated, but 
be taken that the Easter holiday did its healing and restoring 

work well. The countryside, if it can be judged from 
Easter the part where I live, is not quite up to its scheduled 


time. The blackthorn came out very late. It is seldom 


we see at the same time the tassels of the larch, the green 
hawthorn leaves and the blackthorn. We can almost watch 
the chestnut buds swelling; the plum-trees are in blossom and 
very soon we ought to hear the cuckoo. Some have announced 
in the papers his arrival, but he has not yet reached our forest. 
Every year there are more and more small conferences and 
groups of keen people who make Easter at once a holiday and 

The Westhill conferences for Sunday school 
The Student Move- 
The L.M.S. held an 
Easter school with over a hundred members at High Leigh. 
Such a use of holiday seasons brings a great enrichment in 
Christian service. It is a way learned, as we gratefully acknowl- 


edge, from Northfield and Chautauqua. 


a time of vision 
workers are held at this time in Swanwick 
ment had many groups in various centres 


The Keeping of 
Christian Festivals 

The bishop who wrote to plead that in future on Good Friday 
football should not be played by league and other clubs has 
received much criticism from the press. But I imagine that 
there is a growing sympathy with his position. Certainly there 
is a desire more widely spread than in former days that Good 
Friday shall be kept quietly and reverently. The free churches 
are open for worship more than they were formerly, and hosts 
of people find it helpful to hear the Messiah or the Passion 
Music. Thanks to the wireless many of us covld hear at night- 
fall a beautiful rendering of the Messiah from Manchester. All 
of us who were brought up in Lancashire love the Messiah. 
which we used to hear once every year at least, and the height 
of our ambition was to hear it given by the Halle choir at 
Manchester. That was the choir we heard last Friday. I see 
that Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who spoke over the wireless last 
week, and spoke as to the manner born, expresses himself freely 
on the subject of wireless: “It restores one’s faith in the dignity 
of the human intellect to find anybody who shows an indifference 
to wireless. Everybody who values the free spirit above fashion 
and time should rally to the support of the philosopher refus- 
ing to be dazzled by these barbarian displays of materialist 
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Wireless is no more a display of materialistic magic 


magic o 
than the electric light, or the steamship, or the linotype, which 


orints G.K.C.’s wit and wisdom. It is perfectly just to scorn 
those who boast of such an invention as if, apart from the use 
made of it, it were any gain or triumph worth having. But 
when I think of the multitudes of poor and simple folk—for 
vireless is a democratic thing—able to hear the sublime music 
f Bach or Handel, it is not of the road opened I think but of 
he trafic that goes down the road. Mr. Chesterton does well 

gird at the folly of those who boast of such triumphs as 
wireless as if they were great gains in themselves. But, surely, 

y are, like all other triumphs won by science, occasions to be 
ized for the more excellent things or to be surrendered to 


the foolish. 
* * * 
Two New 
Novels 
Any book by Compton Mackenzie will be eagerly read by old 


rs. Such admirers are said by reviewers to be disap- 
nted by “Coral,” but personally, I found it a charming story 
read, with much more tenderness and human kindness than 
sed to find in this writer. They say that he has lost his 

rst brilliance and that may be true, but there are compensations. 
lis present heroine is a singularly lovable being. In the story 
ere enter for a brief time some of those grotesque and delight- 
| figures which are always at hand when this writer claps his 
is. The publishers announce that more than 20,000 copies 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s last novel were sold on the day 
It is reassuring to find how rapidly the fame of 
this writer has spread. “The George and the Crown” shows 
it she has lost none of her power of telling a story. That I 
nestly believe has more to do with the popularity of a novelist 
any other quality. But Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has also 

e power to enter by imaginative insight into many different 
Without this gift some stories become merely like a 

It is her way evidently to set before her- 
beginning of her books some one central theme. 

ler books move in an ordered way. Perhaps at times the 
heme is too clearly seen. The hero of this book is a singularly 


f pul cation 


ith counters. 


nd heroic man. It is a story of renunciation, but it is 
tragedy. Mr. Compton Mackenzie has become a Roman 
s Sheila Kaye-Smith an Anglo-Catholic, and though 
neither book is there much direct reference to the religious 
ons of the authors, they are there none the less. 
* * * 
Mr. Arthur Mee Upon His Friend 
Percy Livingstone Parker 

Last week I referred to the work of the late editor of Public 
His greatest friend was Mr. Arthur Mee, a man like- 
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minded to himself. 
in a very real sense Mr. Percy Parker made, there is a touch- 


In the current number of the paper which 


ing tribute to him from his old friend. “He had been for seven 
happy weeks in the sun just before he died, wandering alone in 
the sunny southern lands; he came home with a chill, and in a 
fortnight he was in his grave. He gave a few hours to his 
paper between his coming home and his going home, and in 
the last copy of the paper that bears his name were quoted 
these words of farewell spoken by another: ‘We say farewell 
to each other, but let no man say farewell to the things we 
have been standing for.’ They will stand for Percy Livingstone 
Parker, who never said farewell to any cause till it was won, 
to any wrong till it was righted as far as he could right it, 
to any faith he cherished. He will be remembered long by 
very many; by those who loved him he will never be forgot.” 


> ” - 
And So Forth 


One of the finest pieces of writing I have read for a long 
time appeared in the Times Literary Supplement last week. It 
was upon the problem of suffering, and ended upon the definitely 
Christian teaching concerning the cross and the call made from 
it to the children of men to enter voluntarily into the mystery 
of pain. “This is the inevitable accompaniment of the fuller 
triumph of universal order. The mystery of life is a creative 
sacrifice.” Are we willing to enter into it? .... Easter sees 
various congresses of teachers. It is also the season in which 
the Independent Labor party meets. There has been some 
criticism of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and of his eight months 
in office. He has defended himself with spirit. The congress 
discusses the question whether in the creation of the new social 
order capital is to be bought out or expropriated. The general 
drift of English socialism is against violence and expropriation 

“Before the Dawn,” the novel of the Rev. Toyohiko 
Kagawa is published to-day There 
will be many approaches to the bishops with whom will rest 
the last word upon the revised prayer-book. The church of 
England has strong parties within its ranks and they are sharply 
divided upon this matter. Broadly speaking, the evangelicals 
deprecate any change, since they see in the proposed changes 
an attempt to legalize what they consider Roman practices 
contrary to the doctrine of the church of England. . The 
Baptists of London are proposing to raise £60,000 for extension 
within the metropolis. ... The Baptists are, as usual, the first 
in the field for their spring assembly. Dr. Glover will lay down 
his office as chairman after a year of very happy and fruitful 
service. It is expected at the assembly that Mr. Aubrey will 
be formally appointed secretary. 


More of that later 


EpwaArp SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


Of Gardens 


[> THE spring the fancy turns to gardens, not lightly but 
n obedience to some deeply implanted geotropism by force 
when the scent of growing things comes up on the 

ere yet the snow has disappeared from sheltered 

man needs must turn to the soil and get his fingers in 
hile imagination runs riot in the contemplation of hoped- 
lowers. Bacon begins his essay by reminding us that “God 

\lmighty first planted a garden,” and that “without gardens, 

s and palaces are but gross handy-works.” But Bacon, 


igh he knew much, had much yet to learn about gardens, 
wanted thirty acres and had little regard for what can 
sone in a few rods of space or for the intimate charm of 
closure lovingly treated, and walled to let in the sun- 
He did not know the gardens 


a2 


nd keep out the world. 





I have on my desk the most sumptuous and alluring (and 
expensive) row of books on this entrancing and seasonable 
theme that a reviewer could hope to assemble. Let me gen- 
erously share so much of their beauty as I can communicate- 
while I keep the books themselves for my own delectation next 
winter. Let us start with something a bit remote and exotic 
Rose Standish Nichols’ Spanish ANd Portucuese GARDENS 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $10.00) gives everything that that fascinat- 
ing title could lead one to hope for. The author has caught and 
mirrored the charm of these old-world beauty-spots. A Spanish 
garden is not primarily a place for raising flowers, but a patio; 
and a patio, as Edmondo de Amicis says, is neither courtyard 
nor garden nor room, but akin to all three. It involves wrought- 
iron gates, columns and arches, fountains, stone benches and 
tables, polychrome tile, beds of flowers, evergreens, perhaps 
a statue, maybe a palm or two, often a glimpse of another 
patio through an archway or a grille, always a mingling of sun 
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and shade. There was no close following of historic styles 


either in the gardens or in the buildings surrounding them, but 
Moorish, Gothic, Romanesque, and Renaissance influences are 
The treatment in this book is topical rather than 


pographical. Except for the section on Majorca, the author 


iceahle 


ps lightly over the map with chapters on the oriental back- 
nd, the Moorish 


casure-grounds, small patios, eighteenth century developments, 


influence, cloister-garths, Renaissance 


dern gardens, Portuguese pleasaunces, architectural acces 


ries, and plant materials. The pictures are of the highest 
ellence, including both photographs and reproductions of 
intings. One of the most charming chapters is that on the 
ster-garth, which, says the author, represented “the con- 
lation into which the soul withdrew itself and had after 
ig separated from carnal thoughts,” and its “four enclosing 
lls symbolized contempt for one’s self, contempt for the 
rid, love of one’s neighbor, and love of God.” I am not so 
» that anything about them symbolizes contempt, for the 
rd sounds curiously out of key, but the general idea is right 
When something was said editorially a few weeks ago about 
Valled Gardens,” the book that brought the suggestion was 


Mildred and Arthur GARDENS AND Patios 


' 


3vne’s SPANISH 
ippincott, $15.00). This gorgeous volume, with four large 
lor plates and 175 illustrations in addition to giving a scholar- 
study of the characteristics and types of gardens and their 
ccessories, presents somewhat detailed descriptions of half a 
zen or more of the most famous ones, including the Gen 
ralife, the Alhambra, and the Alcazar and briefer treatment of 
aller gardens and patios in Cordova, Seville, Granada and 
jorea. The magic of these names becomes still more potent 


one reads. One cannot help thinking what a wonderful tim: 


t uthors must have had writing these books, and they have 


extraordinarily successful in sharing their joy with their 


beautiful nd elaborate than those books about the 
Spain is this English translation of a French book 


A N Boot r FP » SKETCHES, by J. C. N 
Forestier (Scr 1 $12.00) “Note book” suggests sor thing 
t nd trivial and perl aps ot vest pocket size This volume 
rteer thing of beauty in itself and freighted with 
dist 1 beauty of many lovely gardens. Mr. Forestier is 
C1 t distinguished authorities—the desiener, in fact 
eM il i park } Seville, which both of the precedin 
cture and describe, and of many other notable garden 
parts of the world If one were gathering a colle« 
tion of hooks on gardens of all nations, this might stand as the 
hest representative of French gardening But it is much more 
t t rt tud and illustrations are chiefly of garde 
Fran Spain, Morocco, designed by the author, but t! 
pr le embodied are quite universal The book may 
proht by any one who is interested in the maki: 
t 1 nd it will be perused with lecree of 
lelicht ring uy infatuation by whosoever has tv d 
( a tair 1 4 ition, and even a moderate degree of 
tibil to the charms of landscape architectur nd artistic 
ensemb! of growing things. The best results in gardeni: 
I ture to s ire not gott by those who slavishly imitate 
the 1 { their next-door neighbors « more 
‘ cit ( rdens The product 1 one case 
ot li l l taste n the other, a garde 
s with the general lands« ip and with the conticu 
1 made up of shrubs and flowers which 1! 
vou t! en conditions of soil and climate r} { 
ethod t found in the study of broad principl 1 of 
lrawn from many quarters, plus sot daptation t 
lit M. Forestier’s. treatment supplies the first of 
factors with rich abundance, and ¢ lerabl restion 
t rd the second There are table f rose lilies and 
rent il and the translat iT, Helen \f int } Fox. ] S 1dde 
¢ not th reference to the applicability of the suggested 
tings t American gardens It is hard to lav aside this 


ctable volume, and | do not know that I could do it if the 
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The same learned lady who gives us the “Spanish and 
Portuguese Gardens,” Rose Standish Nichols, two decades ago 
wrote ENciIsH PLeasure GARDENS, a new edition of which ha 
just been published (Macmillan, $2.50—unless there is a mistake 
somewhere, for the book looks like five dollars). It is almost 
a complete history of garden-making in its more formal and 
elaborate forms, for the author takes a running start with a 
hundred page treatment of the gardens of the Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans, and of the mediaeval monks and feudal lords, 
studies the influence of French and Italian models upon English 
practice, and devotes chapters to the gardens of Elizabeth's 
day, of the Stuarts, of the eighteenth century, and of the present 
There come to mind those old tapestries depicting 
pageants winding their way through flowery pleasaunces. Well, 
here is a super-pageant, a pageant made up of pageants, in 
which the pleasaunces themselves parade through the centuries, 


time. 


yet before our living eyes, in a glittering and glowing train 
Three hundred illustrations assist the imagination. 

Thus, through these historic gardens of many countries, we 
approach gradually to our own time and place—even as the 
narrowing spiral of Amos’s “Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Noah, Judah” 
finally came to a focus upon Israel—but here we are drawing 
a cordon of beauty rather than of woe about the final scene 
Most of us live in America, and if we are to have gardens they 
must be American gardens. What about American gardens? 
One could scarcely ask for a more comprehensive or heartening 
presentation of this theme than is to be found in Louise Shelton’s 
3EAUTIFUL GARDENS IN AMERICA (Scribner's, $10.00), first pub- 
lished ten years ago, and now issued in a revised edition with 
195 new illustrations. This makes it practically a new book 
for the volume is in fact, nine-tenths pictures—a mere rivulet 
of text meandering through a meadow of pictorial loveliness 
The arrangement is by states, with brief suggestions as to what 
will and what will not grow in the several climates. But the 
strength of the book is not in its practical helpfulness in planning 
For the former 
Forestier’s treatise would be more useful, and for 


or planting or in the selection of materials. 
purpose M 
the latter, Mrs. King’s (to be mentioned in a moment). In 
fact, for the choice of materials the aid of the seed and 
nursery catalogs is not to be despised—due allowance being 
made for hyperbole, metonymy, and other rhetorical figures ot 
speech which are characteristic of the nurseryman’s style of 
composition. Mrs. Shelton rather exhibits results, quickens 
imagination and stimulates desire. If such gardens as these 
are possible—and they must be, for the pictures are photo- 
graphs—there is more beauty in this new, raw land of ours 
than some ultra-meek Americans have been willing to admit 
It may have taken five hundred years of cutting and rolling to 
produce the velvet sod of Oxford (though I think it could be 
done in less time if speed were an object) but you can get some 
very satisfactory results in a generation or two by a liberal us 
And there are favored spots 
Of cours 


if our ideal of home building is to move every first of Ma) 


of intelligence, labor and fertilizer. 
where much may be done in even two or three years. 


we shall have to content ourselves with a few potted geraniums 
preferably mounted on wheels. Being hard pressed for some 
thing to criticize in Mrs. Shelton’s book, I can do no more tha 
say that in the section on California she seems scarcely to have 
discovered that there are gardens in the state outside of tw 
towns, Montecito and Pasadena. And yet these places are § 
beautiful that it is hard to see how she could bear to leave either 
of them, even to go to the other. 

But vou won't learn much about flowers in these books ©! 
Spanish gardens, lovely as they are and not enough from th 
one on English gardens; and for an American garden we wat 
flowers—lots of them. Mrs. Francis King in CHRONICLES ® 
tHE Garven (Scribners, $3.00) gets right down to the things 
we want to know, with wise suggestions about the lay-out 0 
the garden, and information about what to plant for various 
effects in various seasons and in various positions. I hate 
say “information,” for there is nothing coldly didactic abov! 
the treatment here; but after all, whatever may be one’s pre 
judices against informational books—and this is much more tha 
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that—a certain amount of dependable knowledge is indispensable 
if one is going to make a garden. 

So much for the joy and the glory of gardens. But a garden 
presupposes a house—and the kind of house that has been 
designed with reference to its relation to the garden. This is 
not a matter that takes care of itself; it must be well studied 
by competent architects who have an eye to total effects. The 
unity of this problem of the house and its setting is amply 
recognized, and some brilliant solutions of the problem are 
illustrated in Portrarts or TEN Community Hovusets by Delano 
and Aldrich (Doubleday, Page & Co.), a broad volume con- 
full-page plates 
These are all houses built within the past dozen years, 
within which period there have been notable architectural 
developments in this field. No longer is it necessary for a 
small country-house to look like either a 
cabin (though both, in their way, are good types), nor for a 
large one to look like a 


taining sixty from drawings by Chester P 


Price 


farm-house or a 


summer hotel or a misplaced city 
Much has been learned from the study of European 
examples but there is less tendency to slavish imitation and a 
more adequate adaptation to American conditions. 


mansion. 


The architects 
who designed these Long Island homes are among those who 
have made the largest contribution to this development, and 
Mr. Price’s drawings give a beautiful rendering of beautifu 
Landscape 
cluded in his presentation. 





subjects backgrounds and garden-plans are in- 
Much wider in its scope—in fact, 
almost a complete history of American domestic architecture in 
the grand manner, and still with adequate recognition of land- 
scape setting—is Augusta Patterson’s AMERICAN 
rF Topay, Their Architectural Style, Their 
Characteristics (Macmillan, $15.00). The colonial type is given 
the place of honor, and the English, Italian, French and Mediter- 
ranean influences are discussed and illustrated. If most of the 


Owen HoMES 


Environment, Their 


residences here portrayed are far too elaborate for me ever 
feel at home in them, that is due merely to the limitations 
f my experience. This is a country of great wealth very un- 


ly distributed, and 


evenly while the housing-problem for some 


CORRESP 


Amen! 


Enitor THe Curistran Century: 
SIR: A child labor law without a mothers’ pension law is un 
st. Let us have both! 


VW 


Meadville, Mo. ma & 


LoomMIs 


Mr. Baker Never Said It 


Evitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In a communication “From a Catholic 
recent issue of your paper 
“Former Secretary 


Reader” in a 


occurs the following statement 
3aker is the authority that 38 per cent of 


the army during the world war were Catholics.” This state- 


ment struck me as quite improbable so I got into communica- 
n with Mr. Baker's office to ascertain what the truth in the 
matter was. His secretary “Mr. 
stance, ‘There never was a religious census of the army made 
In fact, I refused to allow one to be made. 
quoted to the effect that 
Catholics in the army and 


t 


writes: Baker said in sub- 
I have seen myself 
there was a certain percentage of 
seen myself severely 


iticised as the result of a census that never was made.’ I 


have also 


lope the above fully answers your question and it certainly 
hows that the statement 
nsofar as Mr. Baker is concerned 
The statement from Mr. Baker speaks for itself. 
whence do such 


which you saw was not authentic 
But from 
heard a 


eminate? I 
Roman priest declare during the services at the funeral of a 


soldier in the world war, that 60 per cent of the army were 
Catholics! 


false assertions once 


In reply to my inquiries for exact data in reference 
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consists in paying the rent on rooms with enough light, ai 


and floor-space to permit bringing up a family in decency and 
health, for others it consists in spending a million dollars on a 
residence without flamboyant bad taste. The latter problem 
presents real difficulties, though it is not one which has ever 
given me serious embarrassment. But competent architects 
have worked at it with skill and their results have a value even for 
those whose building operations must be on a more modest 
Indeed, 


house may very profitably study these 


scale. I think the prospective builder of a humble 
products of the art of 
It is good 


to develop the attitude of uncovetous admiration, and one may 


architects working without financial limitations 


learn some things about attainable beauty by studying beauti- 
This book 


ch ipters 


ful things that are beyond even the limits of desire 

has a section on the city house, but its two admirable 

on the garden bring me back to the main theme 
As a means of getting down from the high plane of palaces 

and mansions to the level on which most of us live, I will men 

tion in conclusion two books of much less dignity—one of them 

reviewed 
G 


in fact, of no dignity at all Some months ago I 
Richardson Wright’s A Smartt Hovst p A Lare! 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00), in which the well known editor of 


Hlouse and Garden talks discursively, and with a fine flow of 


fancy not unmingled with a modicum of useful infor t 

about the joys of semi-country life. By a “large garden” h« 
does not mean Bacon's stately thirty acres, but room enough 
for all the old-fashioned flowers that you want to raise and 
have time to cultivate. Tre 8:45 by Robert M. Gay (Atlantic 
Monthly Press, $1.25) is the facetious diary of a commuter who 


moves into a rented house on the first page and from that into 
respect it deviates 

flagrantly. The 
John 


Skinner could move inte his new house before Christmas, and 


his own brick colonial on the last. In one 


from realism and common experience most 


contractor promised before the job was started that 


he did move into it on the twenty-fourth of December 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


to the matter, made to the war department and other sour: 


of information, I was advised that me had been collected 
quite in line with this most recent declaration from Mr. Baker 

Cleveland, O. Francis M. Hat 

Radio and the Small Churches 
Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: That is an interesting question some of your corre 
spondents have raised about the effect of the radio on the small 
churches. I live in a small town of less than 800 inhabitants 
mostly of the old New England stock, with no industry other 
than of agriculture; reasonably well-to-do people, with excellent 
schools and a progressive public spirit. The village lies four 
miles from railroad stations and trolley lines and large manu 
facturing towns. We have three churches with preachers of 
more than ordinary abilities, 200 motor cars—more or les 
and a very few fine driving horses, from stylish single hitche 


to four-in-hands. On Sunday mornings three congregations will 
contain about one hundred “regulars,” varying according to 
Of late the radio has invaded the town like an 


aggressive battalion. 


the weather. 


Church going began to decline about a dozen years ago or 
more and has reached a stage of decline of about fifty per cent, 
a decline equal to that of Windsor county, Vermont, and some- 
what greater than the decline noted by Dr. Fry in his scientific 
study of 179 rural counties reported in that invaluable book: 


“Diagnosing the Rural Church.” 


I have not as yet been able to determine any effect the radio 
But this I have noticed, that a 


has had on church attendance. 
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number of men and women who have never been church goers, 
who drive in on Sunday mornings to get the Sunday papers. 
spend an hour or more at the radio table listening to church 
My fish man told me that he always got Dr. Cadman 
when he could. My boy, who has not been to church since 
he came home from the war, except with the legion in uniform, 
will listen to preaching through the ether. What that amounts 
to I cannot say. But the proposition to supplant the pulpit of 
small churches by the radio sets me to recalling sermons I 


services. 


have heard from city and country pulpits from the prairies of 
Iowa to the jumping-off-place in the back woods of Maine. 

A few years ago I spent a vacation in New York city. I 
attended five popular churches and heard what my old profes- 
sor of homiletics would call one “good sermon.” The others 
sounded to my rural ears frothy. During my peregrinations I 
have dropped into many country churches and I cannot recall 
a single sermon that I could rightly call poor. Why, I have 
heard more searching papers read at some of our rural con- 
ferences, by $800 men, than I often hear at great conventions! 
And I 
accomplishments, men who have broken down under the strain 
nave passed the “dead 
men who have renewed their youth in quiet ministrations 


have discovered in quiet country towns men of wide 


of distractions of the city, men who 
line,” 
to small groups of intelligent country folk. 

The country preacher has one advantage over his city brother 
He has 
for good reading, more leisure for serious rumina- 


He has more time for the preparation of his message 
more time 
tion of his intellectual food, and, knowing his people intimately, 
knowing their habits of thought, he can know better how to 
aim his message and hit his mark. I often wonder how my 
city brother manages to do as well as he does, knowing from ex- 
perience the distracting calls he has on his time and energv 
If it were not for his three months vacation he could not do it 
The country preacher can rebuild himself in a month. 

I do not hear the great preachers Sunday morning. Put | 
sometimes listen-in in the evening. So far I have got nothing 
better than I get every Sunday morning from my own minister 
nor, on the average, quite as good. 


The weakness of the country church does not lie in it 
pulpit It is scattered around. Some of it lies in its choir 
loft; some in the distance between occupied pews; some in 


bad business management; some in dominating and disagreeable 
personalities, in one man rule, generally incompetent; in govern- 
mental cliques and rings. Many stay away for the reason the 
little Sunday school boy had for not wanting to go to heaven: 
“Not with that bunch.” 


ism that appears to be growing in the country and gripping the 


The most of it lies in a kind of pagan- 
voung folks. Not that the rural morale is deteriorating. I b 
lieve the country life is vastly cleaner than it was when I was 
a country boy, and all old men I have questioned agree with 
me 

Other forces are taking the place of the one institution that 


once brought folks together. Boy scouting; girl scouting: corn 


clubs; pig clubs; poultry clubs; canning clubs; domestic science 


clubs; dramatic clubs; civic clubs; the grange; dancing parties 
now and then, and even some country churches have adopted 
the movies. All these institutions we have in one small town 
to give outlet to youthful energies. And though the church may 
be neglected the minister is not In all organizations he is 
looked upon as an acquisition. If he has in him the genius 
of leadership and is well equipped for that job he can mould 
the town. Read “Churches of Distinction in Town and Coun- 


try.” Don't be scared The radio can never supplant the 
country pastor. 


3olton, Mass. J. N. Parpet 


Equity as Well as Law 


Epitor THe CuRIsTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
tional international agreement to create a court of final and uni- 


Your proposal to “outlaw war” involves an uncondi 


versal authority to determine international disputes; such court 
being bound in its decisions by a -vritten code of laws, and deriv- 
ing its authority from national plebiscites. 


Both of these con- 
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ditions suggest that a purely American outlook has unduly 
influenced the terms in which the intention is stated. 
Plebiscites have for some European peoples a sinister signi. 
In France, especially, they are viewed as instruments 
Napoleonic “Caesarism.” such an agreement 
would be insecure if left to the mass of electors who could be 
ept in an hour of popular passion to do what no responsible 
statesmen would undertake. Your purpose would be better 
secured by requiring that the agreement be ratified by the 
authority which in each nation is regarded as voicing the whole 
nation in its permanent form as distinct from the administration 
of the hour. 
The required code of law suggests reconsideration. We need 
a court both of law and of equity. The issues which are, even 
now, conceivable sources of grave dispute really involve the 
validity of the ideas now underlying national law and inter- 
national usage. The codification of the laws would therefore 
involve the disputes to be settled later. 
right to close its doors to an overcrowded population, or to 
control for ite sole advantage some mineral of which it has 
almost a monopoly, is clearly established according to the pre- 
vailing code. Do we wish to impose that code in all future 
Do we, on the other hand, wish to start off by repudi- 
ating a right which most peoples would emphatically claim? 


ficance. 
Moreover, 


A nation’s international 


aces? 


Your proposed code of law must be supplemented by provisions 
ir determination of equity. 
These criticisms, however, concern not your basic idea but 
only the terms in which it has been hitherto formulated. 
Toronto, Canada. ERNEST THOMAS, 


Are Students Religiously-Minded? 


Eprtor THe CuristiAn Century: 

SIR: The success of an editorial may be gauged in the same 
way as the success of a teacher in the classroom. Protest is 
often the best sign, sufficient interest aroused to cause difference 
The recent editorial, “Religion on 
was interesting to a college teacher, sufficiently 


f opinion and discussion. 
the Campus,” 
o for me to wish to protest against some of its assumptions 

I showed this particular article in The Christian Century 
to the secretary of our Y. W. C. A., an alumna of three years 
thinking and life of the nine 
undred students on our campus, and her quick reply was 
If you 


tanding, quite close to the 
“Questionnaires are ‘bunk’ when applied to students. 
want to get at what they are really thinking about you will 
find it in their group discussions with one another and in 
classes where they feel free to express themselves. Taking 2 
census of church attendance is such a purely mechanical method 
and the results are dependent upon so many factors that ne 
just conclusions of the real religious life on the campus can be 
drawn from it.” 

To be sure, church attendance is a good thing, but just be 
cause the chapel was crowded to the doors when Dr. Fosdick 
preached two weeks ago and hundreds were waiting to rush 
in as soon as they were opened is no sign that his message 
than that of at least 
three others I could mention whom we have had this year i 
the galaxy of are many obvious 
factors which have to do with church attendance and some of 


’ 


good as it was, was more “worth hearing’ 


college preachers. There 
them have nothing to do with the religious spirit of the church 
goer or the worth of the message. Heaven be praised when 
congregations are gathered to hear a worth-while message, for 
true religion and undefiled may be the product, but it is not 
always the motive for attendance, nor is the omission of 
attendance an infallible sign of irreligion. 

I should like to add my testimony as to what may be found 
After a year in the orient I have come back 
able to feel the pulse all the more distinctly because of the 


interim absence, and I have been surprised and most encouraged 


upon the campus. 


There is an earnestness and desire to get hold 
of real religion such as I have never before seen. If one has 
a right to draw any conclusions from Bible electives there is 
an increasing number of students wishing to know the ground 


at what I find. 
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upon which we claim to stand as Christians. And if one can 
indge at all by the tense liveliness of class discussions upon the 
gospels, the character and teachings of Jesus, the application 
‘o present-day needs, the question of comparative values in the 
rid’s great religions, the harmony of all this with scientific 
iiscovery—these subjects are as vital to the student as any 
thing he has to think about. 
When a house-party of a half-dozen students hires a cottage 
for a week-end with the express purpose of talking religion and 
thinking down deep to the roots of things it surely is a sign 
f desire for true religion; perhaps more so than if on that 
Sunday the roll of church attendance had been increased by 
six. When a neighboring pastor, who comes once a month to 
hall of residence, is kept busy all the 
answering questions on vital religious subjects it surely does 
t indicate apathy on the part of the students. When each 
Sunday evening a group of ten or a dozen gather in a profes- 
r's room to try to find out how they individually can realize 








yisit some 


evening 


sence of God it certainly means more than mere intel- 
t 1riosity. When the Sunday before the Easter recess 
ree students come voluntarily to the Greek professor and 
they may read over the resurrection accounts with her 
original this is no perfunctory interest in religion! 

Mount Holyoke College. Laura H. Wu. 


English Missions Avoid Entangling 
Alliances 


ToR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: In the issue of The Christian Century for April 23, 
here is a somewhat astonishing letter by a missionary in 
Tsingtao. He has greatly underestimated the knowledge that 
American missionary boards have of the proposals that have 


de regarding the use of the British share of the Boxer 
ndemnity. Moreover, it is also apparent that he is not well 
formed regarding the attitude of the British missionary socie 
t Most of the British have taken formal 

declining to make any application for any share of 
the indemnity fund to be used in the support of missionary 
jucatior All the English societies have adopted resolutions 


societies action 


ng that even if grants were offered to them, these societies 

t accept such grants, excepting with the full approval of 

r Chinese Christian friends. 

‘lad to be able to send you this bit of definite and 
e information. These questions have been very care 

lered by the socicties concerned and such hasty con- 

is is expressed in your correspondent’s letter is to be 


onal Missionary Council, 


rk City. A. L. WarnsHvuIs. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for May 17. Acts 9:1-18. 


Saul Becomes a Christian 


WILLIAM JAMES has something about conversion which 

ws that when a man is consciously inferior, divided 
this process makes him superior, 
land happy. That is a great thing to happen to one. You 
nferior because you are a victim of your appetites, lusts 


nd ewit 
oe evil 


unhappy consciously 


propensities, but conversion lifts you out of this mis- 

le condition and because of the new power put into your 
t€, you become superior, you are victorious. You feel your 
¢ divided, your interests clash, the good and the evil battle 
You cry out, “O wretched man that I am, 
me?” and then the deliverance comes and 
jou find all of your forces working in harmony, all the strands 
' your interest are woven into one gigantic cable of single 
mterest and your life is unified. Before this marvelous ex- 





upremacy. 





ho will deliver 
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perience of conversion you were unhappy, because inferior, 
because divided, now with the new victory you are happy. 
Saul had a dramatic conversion. He was a mature man 


and at the height of his career. He had his face set toward 
the persecution of the Christians, being ready to imprison and 
kill both men and women. Suddenly, on the highway, at noon, 
in the presence of his men, he was converted. Whether it 
was subjective or objective means nothing to me. If it was 
objective it puts him in a unique class and removes him by 
that much from our experience, for you and I never saw an 
objective appearance of our Risen Lord. There are those 
who insist upon the objectivity; they say that Paul could not 
have been a witness of Christ unless he had seen him. Very 
well, you may have your way. But even if the conversion 
were purely subjective, the result of kicking against the pricks 
of reason and conscience, the normal psychological process 
through which every mature man moves when turning from 
darkness to light, from sin to Christ, we have enough to keenly 
interest’ us. If it were subjective I can understand it better, 
because it would more nearly parallel those cases which are, 
to me, familiar. The fact remains that, by whatever process, 
Saul was converted, and it was no halfway business. He went 
full length; he made no reservations; he carried over no old 
sins; he gave his entire body, mind and soul to his new Master. 
That is the important factor. 

Becoming a Christian ought to be a profound ex- 
perience. I am aware that perhaps the best Christians are those 
who grow up into Christ from childhood, never knowing any 
violent change, never experiencing any revolutionary process. 
Children of noble Christian parents, always having looked upon 
the best examples, carefully protected from sins, instructed at 
home and in church in the ways of eternal life; at the proper 
age and time, they united with the church and moved on 
serenely into a good life. Most of us have shared such an 
experience as this. We had some sense of sin, and welcomed 
the assurance of forgiveness. We were glad to make an open 
confession of our faith and to feel that we had made ourselves 
right with God and that we had honored the name of our 
Master. But, in any event, to become a Christian was a pro- 
found and ever-to-be-remembered experience. For us, it was 
the conversion process and the most important step of our 
entire lives. This is as it should be. 

Conversion must always mean the voluntary acceptance of 
a new Master and the pledging of our loyalty to him. This 
was what it meant to Saul. A follower of Judaism, he turns to 
Jesus; a believer in the law, he turns to grace; a champion of 


most 


works, he turns to love, he becomes a new creature. All things 
have become new. He finds a new power—a power not him- 
self which makes for righteousness. Every new convert must 
find this secret power, the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

To Saul conversion meant everything. We dare make 
In all of our homes and in all of our churches we 
need a new emphasis upon the significance of this pivotal ex- 
perience of leaving the old life and accepting a new Master 
Of all vital things, this is most vital. 


not 
it less. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Day of Canadian Church 
Union Nears 


On June 10 the union of the Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists and Metho- 
dists of Canada into the United church of 
that dominion will be consummated. On 
the same day the assembly of what is now 
popularly called the continuing Presby- 
terian church will be called to order. The 
strength of the Presbyterian group that 
has refused to enter the union church lies 
largely in Ontario, the province of which 
Toronto is the capital. It is expected 
that this will make the two sessions to be 
held in that city of about the same size, 
and of about equal enthusiasm. The lat 
est figures to be printed in the Presby- 
terian press show 1,542 Presbyterian con 
gregations in Canada as having voted to 
enter the United church, and 586 as hav- 
ing voted against such action. The asso- 
ciation that is opposing the union claims, 
however, that there have 
churches in Ontario alone that have de 
cided to stay out 


been 603 


Dr. Merrill Lecturing on 
Liberal Christianity 

Dr. William Pierson Merrill is giving a 
series of five lectures in the 
Brick Presbyterian church, New York 
city, on “Liberal Christianity.” The lec- 
tures are held at 5 o’clock on Wednesday 
afternoons. On May 6 his topic was “Lib- 
eral Christianity Contrasted Other 
Types.” 


chapel ot 


with 


Princeton Religious Society 
to Build Model Tenement 


The Philadelphia society, the religious 
organization among students at Princeton 
university, is about to start work on a 
$350,000 model tenement, which is a part 
“Princeton-in-New-York” work 
The building is likely to be located some- 
where on the 
village 


of its 
lower edge of Greenwich 
Alumni and undergraduates are 
contributing $200,000 and a mortgage will 
carry the remainder. At the same time 
the society, in recommending to the presi- 
dent of the certain improve- 
ments in the conduct of chapel services, 
suggests that it might make the students 
pay more attention to the value of such 
services if more members of the faculty 
attended them 


university 


Concordat with Poland 

Angers Lithuania 

signed between 
Poland and the vatican has produced an 
unfavorable impression in Lithuania. A 
majority of the citizens of Lithuania are 
said to be Roman Catholics, and the 
papacy was conducting negotiations look- 
ing toward a similar agreement with that 
country. Sut, in the document signed 
with Poland, the seizure of Vilna and the 
surrounding territory by Poland was rec- 
ognized as a fait accompli, and this has 
led to popular demonstrations in Kaunas. 
Formal protest was made by Lithuania 
to the vatican before the Polish concordat 
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The concordat recently 


was signed, by the vatican paid no atten- 
tion. It will take astute diplomacy to win 
back for the papal policy the confidence 
of the Lithuanian public. 


Southern Baptists Claim 
Growth Understated 

Officers of the southern Baptist con- 
vention take serious exception to the fig- 


ures made public by Dr. H. K. Carrof 
on the growth of the churches last year 
A summary of these figures was printed 
in The Christian Century recently. Ae. 
cording to Dr. Carroll the total increase 
on the part of all Baptist denominations 
last year was only about 88,000 members 
The southern Baptists say that their fig. 
ures show a growth of 269,673 on tlie part 


Disciples Hold Anniversary Congress 


HE TWENTY-FIFTH 


the Disciples of Christ, 


congress of 
held in the 
University church of that denomination in 
Chicago, April 27-30, had, in the 
of President A. W. Fortune, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., “the finest fellowship and pro- 
gram” in the 
forum. Th 
the meeting was the limited attendance. 
The explanation appears to lie in the fear 


opinion 


history of this unusual 


only unfortunate aspect of 


many Disciples have of anything carrying 
1 Chicago label. 
more members of the denomination with 


In the hope of reaching 


the benefits of the organization, the new 
officers and executive committee have de- 
cided tentatively to make plans for three 
meetings of the congress next year, one in 
Dr. H. D. C. Maclachlan’s church in 
Richmond, Va., another in Dr. J. J. Cas- 
tleberry’s church in Cincinnati, and the 
third in Dr. Burris Jenkins’ church in 
Kansas City, Mo. Future programs may 
also be shortened from four to two days 


DENOMINATIONAL SFLF-ANALYSIS 

The dominant mood of the meeting was 
one of analysis of the character and pur- 
poses of the denomination, 


no aspect of its life « ped 


from which 
The focus 
of interest, however, was on the problem 
of the policies of the denomination in re- 
spect of the promotion of the union of 
ill Christians, historically the raison d'etre 
of the denomination. The problem has 
unusual pertinency at this time in view of 
the likelihood that the 
the Association for the 


continuation of 
Promotion of 
Unity as an official agency of 
the denomination will be an 
flict in the national convention at 
noma City next fall 

Stimulated by an outspoken address by 
Dr. Peter Ainslie, president of the Asso- 
ciation, at the congress banquet held the 
second evening, and an address by Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, during the following 
forenoon, the discussion of Christian 
union subsequently directed by Dr. Ain- 
slie became the liveliest period of the 
meeting. Open membership in Disciples 
churches was urged alike by Dr. Ainslie 
and Dr. Morrison as the logical corollary 
of the present policy of an open pulpit 
and open communion table. The glorifi- 
cation of denominationalism through party 
colleges, party journals and unctuous ex- 
pressions of party pride received Dr. Ain- 
slie’s anathema. 

Counsel was sought by commissioners 
of the Association for the Promotion of 


Christian 
issue of con- 


Okla 


Christian Unity concerning the policy tc 
be adopted in view of the attack in the 
denomination on the association which 
it is believed, may result in the repudia- 
tion of this agency. The prevailing sen- 
timent appeared to be that Dr. Ainslie 
should continue as president of the ass 
ciation, in spite of his expressed desire t 
retire from the office, and that the asso 
ciation should not voluntarily withdraw 
from relationship with the internationa! 
convention. 


TAYLOR ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Dr. A. W. Taylor, of Indianapolis 
elected president of the congress for nex! 
year, analyzed the reasons why the chure! 
has not and cannot lead in social reform 
because of its nature as an institution 
but why out of the church has come 
usually through free-lance leadership, the 
creative ideas that have revolutionized the 
social order. Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, of the 
First Methodist church, Evanston, made 
another of the forceful addresses of the 
meeting, discussing, on the opening night 
“The Spiritual Foundation of Peace.” 

The proximity of the congress to the 
university of Chicago, made it possible 
for the program makers to present severa 
members of the faculty of that institutior 
in discussions of exceptional intellectua 
Among those from the univer 
sity who appeared were Dr. Edgar ! 
Goodspeed, author of an American trans 
lation of the New Testament; Dr. J. M 
Powis Smith, who now is engaged 
making an American translation of the 
Old Testament; Dr. Theodore G. Soares 
Dr. John M. Coulter, and Dr. Gerald 8 
Smith. The variety of the program may 
be suggested by the appearance of Dr 
Ozora Davis, president of Chicago Theo 
logical seminary, in a witty explanation 0! 
the mechanics of successful evangelist 
preaching, at one hour, and of Dr. Von 
Ogden Vogt, author of “Art and Reli- 
gion,” in a chaste and lovely but none the 
less passionate indictment of the failure 0 
the church in the art of worship, at a 
other. 

Thoughtful, carefully prepared and ex: 
ploratory papers dealing with the attitude 
of the Disciples toward evangelism, the 
church, Christian doctrine, education an¢ 
the Bible were prepared by Professor A 
Leroy Huff, of Drake university, Dr 
H. B. Robinson, of Culver Stockton cof 
lege, Missouri, Dr. W. E. Garrison, 
Disciples divinity house, Chicago, 

(Continued on page 617.) 


content. 
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Of this num- 
her 209,676 were received on profession of 
faith and baptism. Other gains of the 

uthern Baptists for the year included 
969 Sur 


907 chi 


{ their single body alone 


lav with 


187 


churches, schools 


236 pupils, irch buildings, 
e.’ homes 


Local church property 


1 $14,616,031 in value; giving to 


The South Begins to 
TH DAY OF THE LORD has not 
et arrived in the south but a goodly 

of southern opinion has found the 

right path toward a Christian solution of 
! r race question. That is the out- 
with the visitor 
nth conference of the Commis- 
ter-racial Cy 
Atlanta, April 


ences of these 


pression left 


which 
Previous 


»peration, 
22-24 

leaders of southern 

f both races necessarily consisted 

largely of reports of increasing goodwill 

two races and discussions of 

The fruits 

mission’s work and of the new 

titude toward the race problem 


1925 session 


rease that goodwill 


were 


at tne 
} > 1 
EVI >i i 


every southern state 


ept Arkansas were with re 


and local inter-racial com- 


present, 


ich 





were making progress in 
the 


1s aspects. Texas reported on the way 


race question in its var- 


several commissions through- 
state backed up the sheriff of 
is brave stand to protect a 
local elements bent on 
lvnching—partly for vengeance 
to “advertise the town” as the 
or put it—and how the law was 
to take its course. Tennessee, 
had been proud of its place on the 
nor roll, reported how it 
reat protest meeting partici- 


igainst 


hours 
e had been disgraced by the 
se 

a 


leading citizens six 


1! 
15-year-old 
The 


itself in 


dragged 
inter-racial com- 
the for 

shet iffs 
prisoners 
been made 
reports 


boy 


tirred search 


how 


id reported 
other 
had 
came 
to halt the 


lives of 
m threats 
similar 


states 


ictivity lawless 


better 
play- 
The 


engineered 


was able 


to report 


parks, nurseries, 
the Negro citizens. 


ssions frequently 
vements but the conference re- 
reased recognition on the part 
le community that such things 
right of the Negro citizens and 
certain communities 
school buildings and 
use of 
ting power in bond elec- 
trary to impression in some 
Negro does many 
communities and often he has a 
e¢ oi power as Atlanta and Louis- 
nd contests and a Savannah clean- 
election demonstrated. 
abama reported better paving and ex 


f I From 

, ts of new 
vements obtained by 
ec’ ve 


rs the vote in 


e } 
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iocal church purposes $2,450,642, and giv- 
ing to benevolences $469,535. 


Reorganize War Outlawry 
Committee 
First signs of the national effort to se- 
cure the passage of the resolution calling 
r the international outlawry of war, now 
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being sponsored before the senate by Sen- 
ator Borah, are to be seen in the reor- 
ganization of the American committee for 
the outlawry of war. The reorganized 
committee includes in its membership Sal- 
mon O. Levinson, chairman; Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, secretary; George Pick. 
treasurer; Prof. J. M. Artman, Mrs. A. G 


Turn the Corner of Racial Understanding 


tension of fire protection to the Negro dis- 
tricts of the cities, with a consequent low- 
ering of insurance rates. Rosenwald 
schools were secured for numerous com- 
munities throughout the south with the 
aid of local inter-racial commissions 
(There are now 2617 of these modern 
built by cooperation of the Chi- 
cago philanthropist and the local com- 
munity—many of them in black counties 
where lynchings have occurred with pain- 
ful frequency in recent years.) 


schools 


T he com- 
missions have been successful in influenc 
state increase 
their appropriations for Negro institutions 
and to make provision for increased Negro 
personnel on state and local health and 
educational services. Efforts of local Ku 
Klux klans to place additional restrictions 
upon Negroes were frequently thwarted 

Numerous instances of gifts by white 
southerners to Negro colleges and schools, 
hospitals, or for Negro wards in hospitals, 
were reported. Many 
in the south provide 


ing various legislatures to 


community chests 
for Negro charities 


and, most interesting of all, include the 
local and, in a few instances, the general 
inter-racial commission in their distribu 


tion of funds. Justice in the courts is still 
dificult to obtain for Negroes in certain 
states but others reported a marked ten- 


dency to give the Negro fair considera- 


tion. This is especially true in the higher 
courts. 
7 , £ OF NEWSPAPERS 
Two of the most encouraging changes 
noted in the south were the improved 


treatment of Negroes in the news and 
editorial columns of southern daily 
and weekly press and the increased inter- 
est in improvement in race relations on 
the part of southern students, both high 
school and college. 

Dr. Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee’s in- 
defatigable collector of records on lynch- 
ing, reported an increasing disposition on 
the part of the southern press to carry the 
annual report on the number of lynchings 
and threatened lynchings. Nearly all the 
reported that the leading papers 
were handling crime news more carefully 
and toning down inflammatory headlines 
which in other years have had much to 
do with mob violence. Indeed there was 
complaint that actual lynchings were 
“played down” much. Officials and 
alert citizens are occasionally astonished 
to learn months later that there had been 
1 lynching in their own communities. But 
Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, director of the 
commission's work in Texas, expressed 
the sentiment of the conference when she 
said that the press was the most hopeful 
instrumentality for putting an end te 
The rural press is 


the 


tate 
States 


too 


lynching in the south. 





the last stronghold of the fire-eaters and 
the commission resolved to make a drive 
to enlighten the rural editors on the im- 
portance of cooperating in the movement 
to make this a lynchless land 

News of constructive 
Negro race and of individual Negroes 
receives increasing attention in both the 
urban and the rural press of south 
A deed of heroism by a Negro boy went 
the rounds of the papers. Both the peri- 
odicals and the text 


activities of the 


the 


books of the south 


take increased notice of the historical and 
economic role of the Negro in the coun- 


try and particularly in the south 


COLLEGES PROMOTE STUDY 


Southern white colleges more and more 
offer courses in race relations. Both men 
and women students are showing interest 
in the race problem and trying to do their 
part in finding an intelligent solution. 
Under the leadership of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women's Christian 
tions a dozen communities in which there 
are both white and Negro colleges have 
two races 


associa- 


forums where students of the 
come together to discuss the race prob- 
lem. Atlanta, which revived the Ku Klux 
klan, has such a forum, which not only 
provides a meeting place for the two races 
but is participated in by both men ard 
students. Two brilliant youag 
white men, scions of the oldest 
and proudest families of Georgia, gave 
the commission its only tense moments 


women 
college 


when they precipitated a discussion on 
the advisability of the commission offi 
ially assuming the leadership of these 


student forums. There were both Negro 
ind white delegates who favored the com- 
mission getting behind this movement but 
the more conservative members of the 
commission raised the objection that the 
commission had no means of controlling 
the forums and no right or desire to con- 
trol them. There was a frank uneasiness 
lest the meeting of young people of both 


sexes and both races in communities 
where sentiment is still so inflammable 
might give rise to gossip which would 


jeopardize the entire program of the com- 
mission. It was agreed that the young 
people would continue to meet whether 
the commission approved of the meeting 
or not and the situation was met by adop- 
tion of a resolution “noting with interest 
and encouragement the progress of the 
forums” and hoping that they would be 
carefully supervised by the college author- 
ities. The outside observer was deeply 
impressed with the change that is taking 
place in the south making possible such s 
frank discussion of the relations of white 
and Negro men and women. 
(Continued on page 618) 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Becker, Dr. Horace J. Bridges, Edward E. 
Brown, Francis X. Busch, Prof. R. W. 
Frank, Milton F. Goodman, William B. 
Hale, Thomas D. Heed, Mrs. William S. 
Hefferan, Prof. Forest R. Moulton, Rabbi 
Louis L. Mann, Dr. Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison, George F. Porter, Margaret Drier 
Robins, Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, Col. Ray- 
mond Robins and Dr. Ernest F. Tittle. 


Chicago Churches Show 
Large Growth 

Of the 910 Protestant churches in Chi- 
cago, 627 reported last year 32,946 addi- 
tions to their membership. Of this num- 
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ber, about 60 per cent came in on profes- 
sion of faith, The Lutherans showed an 
increase in membership of 15,912, with 
Methodists reporting gains of 3,806; Pres. 
byterians of 3,528; Episcopalians of 3,41]. 
Baptists of 1,268; Congregationalists of 
1,830, and Disciples of 965. 


Ohio Legislature Passes 
Bible Reading Bill 

With several different kinds of political 
understandings charged, the senate of 
Ohio passed the Buchanan bill just before 
adjourning on April 24. The bill, which 
requires the reading of ten verses from 


Japanese Ambassador Decries War Talk 


OME INDICATION of the enlarging 

part that the churches are taking in 
the promotion of international understand- 
ing was given in New York city on April 
25 when the Ambassador Matsudaira, the 
new representative of Japan at Washing- 
ton, came to a dinner given by the com- 
mission on international justice and good- 
will of the Federal Council of Churches 
to make his first public plea for better 
relations between the United States and 
his country. Mr. Matsudaira made plair. 
his belief that recent acts by Japan showed 
her determination to follow a _ peaceful 
course, and that the warnings of approach- 
ing trouble were largely the work of de- 
liberate mischief-makers. 


NO SECRET RUSSIAN PACT 


“It has been charged recently that cer- 
tain clauses in the new Russo-Japanese 
treaty transgressed the principle of the 
open door in Russia,” the ambassador 
said to the church representatives. “This 
is certainly a far-fetched interpretation, 
and I was very glad to observe, during 
the last week, that a fair interpretation 
was made by Americans’ themselves. 
There is another point in connection with 
this treaty about which apprehensions ap- 
pear to be entertained. The report is cir- 
culated in the press from time to time 
that Russia and Japan have concluded a 
secret agreement of a more or less mili- 
taristic character. Secret diplomacy, gen- 
tlemen, is a thing of the past. It is an 
idea repugnant to the spirit of the treaties 
made at the Washington conference, to 
which we are party. I am happy to be 
able to assure you that Japan has no 
secret treaty or agreement with Russia 
or with any other country. 

“Japan today is deeply permeated with 
the desire to live in peace with all the na- 
tions of the world. She is determined to 
be fair and above board in all her inter- 
national dealings; and she is ready to 
adjust her own affairs in such a manner 
that they will be in keeping with the de- 
mands of the times and the progress of 
the world. It was in pursuance of this 
policy that we took part most gladly in 
that memorable conference on limitation 
of armaments; and, as you all know, 
Japan, like the United States and Great 
Britain, completed the scrapping program 
within the time prescribed by the naval 
treaty. With the sinking of the battle- 
ship Tosa on February 9 of this year, 
Japan has scrapped fifteen capital ships 


doomed by the Washington treaty. If 
there were any basis whatever for the 
idea so often noised about that there js 
danger of war between us, this would not 
have been done by us, nor would you have 
similarly scrapped scores of millions of 
dollars of fighting vessels. 

“We have withdrawn our garrisons from 
China; we have restored Shantung to 
China; we have pursued and still intend 
to pursue the attitude of non-interference 
concerning the internal affairs of China. 
We are doing all that lies in our power 
to observe both the letter and spirit of the 
Washington pacts in all our dealings with 
other nations. 

“I am glad to be able to tell you that 
Japan is doing her utmost to be fair and 
conciliatory in all her dealings with this 
country. The amendment of the law of 
nationality, effected last year, and the en- 
actment of the law of foreign ownership 
of land, this year, are instances which may 
well be regarded as manifestations of that 
attitude. Formerly a Japanese born in 
this country, while acquiring American 
nationality by reason of birth, acquired 
Japanese nationality at the same time. By 
the new legislation a Japanese child born 
in this country shall not acquire Japanese 
nationality unless, within fourteen days 
after its birth, a special application is made 
for retention of Japanese nationality. A 
Japanese who has retained Japanese na- 
tionality as a result of such special appli- 
cation may, according to the new law, 
relinquish Japanese nationality at will, 
even after reaching the age of seventeen, 
if he shall have acquired the nationality 
of a foreign country and has a domicile 
there. 


WAR IMPOSSIBLE 


“Last but not least, let me refer to the 
talk of war between our two countries. It 
has given me surprise to find such talk 
being repeated from time to time in the 
United States, and more especially to 
learn that there are even some Europeans 
who take pains to come over to this coun- 
try and indulge in such speculations. It is 
quite obvious that there are no issues be- 
tween the United States and Japan await 
ing settlement by force of arms; and tt 
can be said further that as far as can be 
seen into the future no situation will arise 
which cannot be adjusted by ordinary and 
friendly diplomacy. War between ouf 
two countries is a matter of physical im- 
possibility, and we are destined to live 
peace for all time.” 
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the Bible in the opening exercises in every 
echoolroom and the learning of the ten 
commandments by all school children, 
sow goes to Gov. Donahey for final action. 
If the governor vetoes the bill, it will be 
dead until the legislature convenes again 


O%* 
n 1926 


Bible Distribution 
Grows in China 

The circulation of the Bible, either in 
whole or in part, reached new high levels 
in China last year. The annual report of 
the branch of the American Bible society, 
presented in the form of a diary, closes 
with this summary: “The total circula- 
tion by our agency this year is 2,551,831— 
an increase of 28,814 over last year. Of 
these, 22,152 were Bibles, and 50,304 were 
Testaments. This is also the largest num- 
ber of Bibles we have sold in any one 
vear. Were we to add the figures of the 
ther two Bible societies we would find 
that over 60,000 Bibles have been sold and 
a total of almost 9,500,000 scriptures. This 
does not take into account the many sales 
{ the tract societies, Baptist publication 
society, and other organizations that cir- 
culate the scriptures in pamphlets, study 
books and otherwise.” 


Detroit Has Finest 
Negro Y. M. C. A. 

What is said to be the finest of all 
y. M. C. A. buildings for Negroes was 
tly dedicated in Detroit. The migra- 
tions of Negroes has brought the colored 

ulation of that industrial city up to 
6,000. At a cost of $500,000 an associa- 
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tion building has been provided which 
offers swimming-pool, gymnasium, social 
rooms, club rooms, dining room, dormi- 
tory, and classrooms for educational 
classes. Seven other “Y” buildings, to be 
erected at a cost of $5,000,000, are now 
projected in the same city. 


Chaplains Hold Rank as Sign 
Of Religious Standing 

Fifteen chaplains of the reserve corps, 
with 13 others in the regular army, meet- 
ing recently in Washington drew up a 
long document on “The relation of chap- 
lains to the national security.” In this 
statement of the case for the chaplaincy 
as at present constituted it was said: 
“Those who have not had the privilege of 
serving soldiers as a soldier, and with mili- 
tary honor accorded because of one’s sa- 
cred profession, find it difficult to appre- 
ciate rightly the effect of commissioned 
rank and its insignia in religious work in 
a military organization. It is imagined 
that rank, or at least the outward indica- 
tion of it, is an obstacle to close fellow- 
ship. The experience of this group of 
chaplains is precisely the contrary. Rank 
is only the military method of conveying 
that dignity and respect which attach in- 
evitably to the man of God, if indeed he 
be a man of God.” 


Lay Cornerstone for 
Divinity Chapel 

First in the series of new buildings to 
be erected by the university of Chicago is 
the Joseph Bond chapel of the divinity 
school. The cornerstone for the new 
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structure was laid on April 30, with offi- 
cers and faculty of the university and of 
the divinity school participating in the 
exercises. 


Religion Full of Dynamite, 
Says Radio Chief 

New York newspapers gave consider- 
able attention recently to a statement by 
Dr. Charles F. Potter, pastor of West 
Side Unitarian church in that city, that 
the Unitarians had not received a square 
deal from the radio broadcasting stations. 
Dr. Potter compared the treatment ac- 
corded the centenary celebrations of 
American Unitarianism by the radio sta- 


tions with that of the newspapers, and 
said, “We have not received an even 
break. We have taken the matter up 


time and again. We usually get an in- 
definite statement in reply to requests to 
broadcast, but in the end we find that we 
are not included in the program.” Mr. 
Charles B. Popenoe, in charge of the 
programs sent from station WJZ, denied 
the charge of discrimination, but said, 
“Religion and politics are two things that 
are full of dynamite and we are trying 
our best to be fair to all parties.” 


This Week’s 
Heretics 

The Presbyterian, fundamentalist weekly 
of that denomination, is too much con- 
cerned with the recent conference of 
students from Presbyterian colleges, re- 
ported in The Christian Century of April 
23, to bother with individual heretics in 
its latest issue. It says the students were 
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“inexperienced, immature, partially edu- 
cated,” and it adds, “The presumption and 
conceit of these young people from the 
colleges outstrips everything which we 
have ever heard or read.” The fact that 
the conference was held is cause for an- 
other attack on the Presbyterian board of 
Christian education, and particularly on 
Dr. James E. Clarke, one of its secre 
taries. Opposed to the verdict of the 
Presbyterian is that of the Continent that 
“it is of great advantage to the church 
to have such devoted young people face 
the great issues of the day in such a spirit 
of honesty and candor.” 


Dr. Erdman Honored by 
Home Presbytery 

Coming hard on the heels of his exclu- 
sion from the office of student adviser at 
Theological seminary, Dr. 
Erdman, professor of prac- 
in that school, has been sig- 


Princeton 
Charles R. 
tical theology 
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nally honored by the New Brunswick 
presbytery, of which he is a member. Op 
one day the presbytery elected him, by 
acclamation, as its moderator; elected him 
at the head of its ministerial delegation 
to the Presbyterian general assembly, and 
endorsed him as a candidate for the mod. 
eratorship in that assembly. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Erdman was de. 
feated by Dr. C. E. Macartney by the 
narrow margin of 18 votes last year 


Syrian Archbishop Acts for 
Episcopal Bishop 

When Bishop Burgess, of the Episcopal 
diocese of Long Island, N. Y., fell ill, ar 
rangements had to be made for carrying 
on his duties. Among the ecclesiasts who 
came to the help of the sick bishop was 
Archbishop Germanos, in charge of the 
Syrian churches in this country. Arch. 
bishop Germanos, who speaks no Eng. 


lish, confirmed classes in St. Mary's 


Students Enter the Pacific Arena 


military and 

naval forces of the United States 
waged sham battles in Pacific waters, as 
against a not altogether indefinite foe, 
students from nearly every country in the 
Pacific basin were meeting from April 24 
to 26 at the university of Chicago in an 
effort to find for the interna 
tional problems of this area. Surrounded 
by the trappings of a 
liplomatic parley, one of Mahatma Gan 
son of a czarist gen- 
Americans who 
and other 


HILE the 


combined 


solutions 
atmosphere and 
dhi's biographers, the 


eral, a Rhodes scholar, 


have gone on missions abroad, 


commissioners—forty-six in all—sat rep- 
resenting Bolivia, Canada, Chili, China, 
India, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, 


Korea, Russia, the Philippines, and the 
United States All the delegates were 
chosen from the student bodies of col- 
leges and universities in Illinois 
MAIN TOPIC 

his conference, sponsored by the state 
and local Young Men's Christian associa- 
tions, had for its theme the question, 


“How can we pr 


ymote the peace of the 
Pan-Pacific basin?” Dr. Charles D. Hur- 
rey, formerly traveling secretary of the 
World Student Christian federation, acted 
s chairman. Commercial expansion and 
exploitation were the center of the most 
tormy debates, although problems of im- 
gration and disarmament also received 
much attention. Commissioners from In- 
dia and the Philippines saw to it that the 
estion of self-determination was not for- 
otten. : 
The views of the partici 
pants—as expressed in the reports of var 
ious committees, the 


conference 


expressions of na- 
tional delegations, and the findings 
adopted at the close—were entirely cen- 
commercial exploitation and 
political imperialism, and favored self-de- 
termination in the matter of government 

With regard to China, it was advocated 
that extraterritoriality and foreign 
cessions be withdrawn, and that foreign 
troops be immediately removed. A mi- 
nority would have the removal of foreign 
military forces await the establishment of 
more stable political conditions. The pol- 


sorious of 


con- 


icy of an “open door” to China was con- 
demned almost unanimously, both in prin- 
ciple and in its present distorted practice 
by which certain areas are opened to one 
country and closed to another. It was 
felt that this matter, as well as the fix- 
ing of the Chinese tariff, should be deter- 
mined by China rather than by a concert 
of outside powers. 


IMMIGRATION ISSUI 
The opinion of the commissioners was 
at immigration should be considered a 
an international problem, rather than asa 
lomestic affair. 


+] 


The findings recommend 
that until the western peoples are able to 
free themselves from racial prejudice, im- 
migration from eastern countries should 
be limited, but that this be done by mutual 

reement, not by offensive legislation 
The American delegation supported those 
from the orient in recommending that 
Asiatic immigration be placed on a quota 
basis, and that laws discriminating against 
orientals in matters of citizenship and land 
ownership be abolished. One of the spe 
cial committees advocated birth control 
as a partial relief for Japanese over-popt 
lation. 

The building of the Singapore base by 
Britain, and the Hawaiian manet- 
the United States, were severely 
and unanimously condemned.  Simila 
censure was accorded to compulsory mili- 
tary service, and to all military training 
in schools and colleges. Believing the 
work of the Washington conference it 
adequate, the students recommended the 
calling of another conference to considet 
further reduction and limitation of naval 
forces, and also the questions of disarmin 
military and air forces 

No action was taken on the league © of 
nations, except to approve its purpose, | 
the United States was advised to join the 
world court. There was throughout th 
conference an atmosphere of cordiality 
and goodwill, and a belief that the prob- 
lems of the Pacific can be settled by d* 
cussion without resort to war. It was re 
ommended that further student gatherin® 
of this type be held. 
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church and the church ef the Mely Trin- 
ty, both in Brooklyn. 


Church Advertising Again 
To Be Discussed 


As a part of the annual convention of 
ye associated advertising clubs of the 

rid, in session at Houston, Tex., May 
14. there will be a program conducted 
by the church advertising department. The 
rogram will be presided over, as usual, 
y Dr. C. F. Reisner, of New York city, 

{| will contain speeches by several per- 
who have figured in previous pro- 
f the same kind. 


rams ot 


Do Your Daily Dozen; 
Then Pray 
The C M. C. A. is following 
of the association in Boston 
asting morning prayers. A year 
half ago the Chicago “Y” began to 
out morning setting up exercises via 
These have proved immensely pop- 
lar. Now it is enlisting the pastors of 
, with the aid of the federation of 

, to follow the gymnastics with a 


1 le 


tar service. 


hicago Y. 


e example 





President Invited to Open 
Congregational Council 

When the national council of Congrega- 
| churches convenes in Washington, 
C., next October, President Coolidge, 
rary moderator, will have the op- 
rtunity of delivering the opening ad- 
Coolidge is said to be the first 
al executive who has been the offi- 
rary head of an American de- 


ress Mr 
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nomination. It is rumored that the Presi- 
dent’s pastor, Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, 
will be one of the candidates to succeed 
Dr. Rockwell H. Petter as moderater ef 
the council. 


Anglo-Catholic Paper Attacks 
Stockholm Conference 

The Church Times, weekly organ of the 
Anglo-Catholic wing of the church of 
England, is out with a bitter attack on 
the conference on Christian life and work 
to be held at Stockholm this summer 
The paper regards the conference as an 
attempt to cement the anti-Roman forces 
of the world. It takes particular umbrage 
at the position of Rev. Thomas Nightin- 
gale, secretary of the national council of 
free churches in England, as British sec- 
retary for the Stockholm gathering. Dr. 
Nighting:!e took a prominent part in the 


recent 3 meeting in London in affir- 
mati: the principles of the Reforma- 
tion 


Form College Fraternity 
On Religious Basis 

Students from Iowa state college, Penn- 
sylvania state college, the university of 
South Dakota and the university of Ne- 
braska met at Lincoln early in April and 
formed a new national college fraternity 
to be known as Phi Tau Theta. It is said 
that the fraternity will seek to follow the 
purpose originally held by the Holy club 
of Oxford, in which the Wesley brothers 
and George Whitefield were members. 
The four announced purposes are: To 
seek the highest New Testament stand- 
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ard of living, te take Jesus as the divine 
guide and perfect example, to seek the 
will of the Father and to do it, and to seek 
to realize the kingdem ef heaven here 
and now. 


Episcopal Cathedral Holds 
Open Communion 

Trinity Episcopal cathedral, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has invited all who will to partici- 
pate in its communion services. Its bul- 
letin says: “We hope that all adults who 
have the desire to approach the Lord's 
table this Eastertide will do so without 
further invitation. While we could hope 
that all were confirmed, yet we do wel- 
come anyone to come to holy communion 
who has the desire to do so. As the 
beauty and value of the sacrament of 
holy communion comes to mean more to 
you, you will be asking for confirmation 
of your own accord.” 


Many Leaders to Join in 
Unitarian Centenary 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches, Dr. Rock- 
well Harmon Potter, moderator of the na- 
tional council of the Congregational 
churches, and many other religious and 
political leaders are to have part in the 
celebration of the centenary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian association, to be held in 
Boston next week. Senator William E. 
Borah, Governor Alvan T. Fuller, of 
Massachusetts, and Mayor James M. Cur- 
ley of Boston are on the program. Others 
are Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emer- 
itus of Harvard; Dr. Abram Simon, presi- 





THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Tyndale anniversary. Tyndale broke new ground for hosts of his fellow Englishmen and made the Bible far more under 
and useful to them by taking it out of the Latin language and i 
the Bible’ Fosdick breaks new ground 


; This is the year of the 
In “The Modern Use of 


ind generation 


utting it into their own Saxon 


se oO or hosts of his fellow Americans and makes the Bible still more understandable 
» them by taking it out of the thought forms of the Reformation scholars and putting it into the vernacular of the thought 


vernacular 


their 


$1.60 


forms ol 
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THE CHARACTER OF PAUL, 

y Charles E. Jefferson. 

The present nine months of Sunday School Lessons circle 
around Paul. A word to the wise, ete. Price $2.25 
THE FOUR GOSPELS. A Study in Origins, 

By ¢ anon B. H. Streeter. 
his is the book of a generation in its field. We make 


this strons statement advised 

You have always wanted to handle and compare the old 
manuscripts of the Gospel, say the final authoritative one 
bun red on which all our present knowledge of the Sayings 
of the ter and the Becinnings of the Church are based. 
. Keep Canon Streeter company through “The Four 
rospels” and you will feel that great desire of your life 
bas been gratified. 50 


STRANGER THAN FICTION, 
By | ewie Browne. 

The ly one-volume history of the past forty centuries 
fe in the English tongue 
ry and real history both — rapid and exciting 
ory, accurate and modern as history. Illustrated 
ity “animated maps” by the author. Price $2.50 
k t Make the Quarrelsome in the Churches Ashamed. 
THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT, 

y Francis G. Peabody. 

hat kind of a Church would be in keeping with the 

Principles of ite Head? What internal dangers and what 
ternal enemies must it overcome? Price $2.00 
THE MAN FROM AN AFRICAN JUNGLE, 
By W. C. Wilcox. 

A true story of the actual daily life of an African mission- 
“ry that is as human and humorous and thrilling as « 





A Box 


CHRIST, THE TRUTH, 
By William Temple. 

Without knowing what books on Jesus your library con- 
tains, we make the statement confidently that not one of 
them covers the ground traversed by “Christ, The Truth.” 

Here ie a whole view of the world and lile that is Christo- 
centric to the last detail. Price $2.50 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS, 
By Edwerd Increase Bosworth. 

Some books which do not make « sensation over night 
make headway steadily and surely and win on their sheer 
merits in the en! an enviable piace for themee!ves. 

You may have dismissed this announcement heretofore 
with the slighting remark, “Another Life of Jesus?” There 
is still time to correct your blunder. Price $2.50 


REALITY IN WORSHIP, 
By Dean Willard L. Sperry. 

Does not spend ite strength upon the several orders of 
worship nor upon offering specific suggestions upon prayers, 
lectionaries, hymns, anthems, sermons and the like. 

It lays out and uses instead « new avenue of approach 
to its subject. Probable Price $2.00 


EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN, 
By Philip Cabot. 

Any time is a good time to make sure that life as you are 
living it is not a sham 

Cabot supplies the required probe. Price $1.50 


CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM, 

y lan C. Hannah (Oberlin). 

Shows the colossal place that monasticism bas filled, 
industrial and social, in the history of the world outside of 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 
By Benjamin W. Robinson. 

Assembles the results of the forty years of fruitful re- 
search since Westcott’s great commentary in one reason- 
able sized volume 

Preachers will be elated by an exposition like this which 
interprets the Fourth Gospel as glorified convert-making 
Dreaching Probable Price $2.50 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN JOHANNINE THOU GHT 
By Mary R. Ely (Vassar). 

A eearchi inquiry into the central concept of the 
Fourth Gospel. Probable Price $1.5@ 


THE WONDER OF LIFE, 
By Joel Blau. 
Here's a chance to satisfy your legitimate curiosity as 
4 of sermons our Jewish fellow-citizens hear and 
they remind him of 
Price $2.00 





One critic dares to say 


GOD'S WAY WITH MAN, 
By Lily Dougall. 

What is the alternative to legal religion? Is it not just 
the best elements in that very religion breaking through 
the hard chrysalis and leaving it behind? Price $1.00 


TO BE NEAR UNTO GOD, 
By Abraham Kuyper. 
(Late Prime Minister of The Netherlands.) 

Disproves the idea that « profound theologian and as 
able modera statesman cannot also be « warm-hearted 
Christian. 700 pages. Price $3.00 
MENTAL HYGIENE AS TAUGHT BY JESUS, 


By Alexander MacLeod. 
Emphasizes Jesus’ method of building bent of mind 








vain Price $2.50 monastery walls. rice $2. in bis disciples rice $1.50 
DO NOT OVERLOOK THESE TIMELY VOLUMES 
Sremwnazvser: ‘The Man of Sorrows” $2.25 Yours: “The Supremacy of the Spiritual” 1.75 
Gwrwne: “Divorce in America Under State and Church” 2.00 Cuameness: “Must We Part With God” 1.00 
Borrow: “In Pulpit and Parish” 1.78 Gavss: “Authority in Religion” 1.25 
Unprexwoop: “Conversion: Christian and Noo-Christias” 2.00 Srasiseer: “Youth aad the Bible” 2.35 
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dent of the central conference of Ameri- Steiner, of Grinnell, Ia.; Judge Florence don; Dr. Henry Howard, of Australia, Roney 
can rabbis; John S. Lowe, general Allen, of the Ohio supreme court; Mr. J. and others. The season runs from July 1 eel 
superintendent of the Universalist gen- Langdon-Davies, of London; Bishops to Sept. 1. pee 
eral convention; Dr. Willard L. Sperry, Henderson and Nicholson, of the Metho- ; : aa 
dean of the theological school in Harvard dist church; Bishop Mouzon, of the south- Catholic Priest — 
university; Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon, of ern Methodist church; Bishop Bell, of Blesses Seeds 7 .. os 
Dartmouth college; Dr. James E. Gregg, the United Brethren church; Dr. Edward A ceremony not often seen in the " Ayes 
principal of Hampton institute; Thomas I. Bosworth, of Oberlin; S. D. Gordon; churches of America took place recently aes P 
Mott Osborne, chairman of the executive Sam Small; Dr. S. W. Hughes, of Lon- in West Union, Ia., when Father H. F. ie 
committee of the national society for ie the 
penal information. Nineteen other de- P ‘ - henan' 
nominational agencies and societies will Dr. A. B. Philputt Disciple Leader Dead a 
join with the American Unitarian asso- 4 4 Dates | 
ciation to observe the anniversary of the R.ALLEN BEARDEN PHILPUTT, at the services in Indianapolis. James H | Relisi© 
organization of the association of free pastor of the Central Christian Lowry, an elder, read an historical sketch A sti 
churches on May 25, 1925. Among the church, of Indianapolis, and recognized Memorial addresses were made by Dr wing 
visitors from overseas will be Rev. dean of the Protestant ministers of William Lowe Bryan, president of Indiana terde 
Nicholas Jozan, suffragan bishop of the that city, died April 19. Dr. Philputt university; Dr. Robert J. Aley, president | Brethr: 
Unitarian churches in Hungary; Dr. would have been 69 years old this month of Butler college; Dr. Matthias L. Haines I 
George Boros, suffragan bishop of the and would have celebrated his 27th year pastor emeritus of the First Presbyterian Cl 
Unitarian churches in Transylvania; and in the Indianapolis pulpit. His death church of Indianapolis; and Dr. Charles H 
Hon. Hugh R. Rathbone, president of came as an after-consequence of an at- H. Winders, pastor of the Northwood | church 
the British and Foreign Unitarian asso- ly 


ciation. 


tack of influenza last year from which he 
never recovered. 











Christian church of Indianapolis and for- 
mer secretary of the Indianapolis church 



















































Calls for Strictness in Born in Tennessee in 1856, Dr. Phil- federation. (mer 
Licensing Psychoanalysts putt came to Indiana with his parents in J. M 0., Ma 
ie hasten F. Potter. of the Want Sit 1867 and in 1876 entered Indiana univer- ,; — — general 

’ : > wf otter, o Pst ?» ‘ i “ : —_ ' 2 
Unitarian church, New York city, has “'Y Having determined to be a Chris- | | " 

“eae ey ee Pcitadar ges iz inis yreache in rural . s ual 
stirred up considerable discussion in that 2" Minister, he preached in Union Theological Y. Ju 
: ap he AL churches near the university until his grad- | Y., Ju 
city by his attack on the fakers who pose : - : . . | S ° ; 

isi. uation in 1880 and immediately thereafter | eminary ge 
as reputable psychoanalysts and prey , om dl 
upon the credulous Dr. Potter advo- accepted the pastorate of the Blooming- NEW YORK CITY 
cates a searching examination, leading to —_ a ee ae at na 
a regular licensing, of all persons prac- 5C¥€™ Years im is pastorate, 8 TWO TEN DAY SUMMER CONFERENCES : 
diclaw tm Ghose ficbés, S8lc aummection he was also an instructor in the depart- . . 
have been amplified and given wide pub ment of Greek and Latin in the university, Fourth Annual Conference on ; 
ety by the New York World Dr. Philputt spent a year in Harvard uni- City Church Work 
i 4 ) ) . ° . { 
. versity as a student of philology. He June 2nd to 12th, 1925 M 
Catholic Missions Have then was asked to become a professor of For Pastors and other Religions Workers, d 
Heavy Death Rate classical languages in Indiana university ters. “Interdesominational.. Intensive Group a 

If the figures are correctly given by son Se ee ee ee pen wen by prominent Pastors and 
Father Gemelli, rector of the Catholic @t¢ of First Christian church in Fhilade!- For full information, address Prof. Gay- p 
university of Milan, when speaking re- phia. He went from this pastorate to lord S. White, Director of the Depart- - 

' os eer Nhs ~ ‘tte te’ Indianapolis in May, 1898 While in ment of Church and Community, Union June 2 
cently in the medical section of the mis- NGS POs eee. owe ne she: = Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, f 
sionary exhibition now being held at the Philadelphia he studied in the Episcopal New York City. <a 
Phe i. i Pgs ee areas Divinity school. . fortiar 
vatican, Rome, the Roman ( atholic church Micaaiataiaeniik af Cite. tie Fifth Annual Mid-Summer Conference for Wane 
suffers appalling losses in its foreign mis- —~ nea . ae ce ' a _ Ministers and Religious Workers 
sions. Father Gemelli said that one-third ored o I hi putt = it + erp co Gox July 6th to 17th, 1925 —= 
of the missionaries sent to uncivilized tor of divinity in 1896. I rake a An Interdenominational Conference with DIS 
lands die within the first year after their conferred the LL.D. degree in 1900. Dr. Lomsures By te nev. nk ~~ | ri 3 

‘'. . Yo “oe . ily ma @ charte . . » ».D., . Fi eus H. Ames, Pro 
arrival. Another third die within five Philputt was a charter member of the O'Connell. Prof. Kemper Fullerton, Prof 
years. The remaining third is left to Indiana university chapter of Phi Beta Joho Boilie, ond vet comes & Frame, on lores 

F anys » > £ > .. o. 2 the inistry, Peychoanalysis, Race an ary 
carry the brunt of the pioneer work Kappa, a member of the Indianapolis Lit- ligion, the Meaning of Religion, Old and educ 
erary club, the alumni council of Indiana | New Testament Study. a 
Lakeside Announces ‘wersity. , rari imes 7 » | For full information, address the Rev. — 
: university, and, at various time , of the | shee Lo he Eee, een CE] 
Summer Headliners executive boards of the missionary agen- | Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, : 

Lakeside, famous Ohio summer confer cies of the Disciples of Christ. He was How Veen City. D 
ence resort near Sandusky, announces a trustee of the United Society of Chris- = bes 
that among those who will take part in tian Endeavor for many years and a mem- 
the coming season's program will be Dr. ber of the board of directors of Butler PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION er 
John A. Hutton, of London; Dr. Charles college, Indianapolis. Berkeley, California 
Clayton Morrison, of Chicago; Albert Ed- Funeral services were held April 22, Gistleth year opene August a7, 1088 . 
ward Wiggam, author of “The Decalogue both in Indianapolis and in Bloomington, The ——— -_ ag Service re 
of Science”; Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, where the burial took place. Samuel Religious Education Foreign Service In 
of Chicago; Kirby Page, author of “The Ashby, president of the board of officers | Practieal Instruction Graduate Degrees - 
Abolition of War"; Dr. Edward A. of the Central Christian church, presided re Secu te Rev, ] 

— ee Op yo Ligh, Te 
Commodious Buil under construction : 
Come to California te Study Br 
; pamax F. Swants, India: 
Ww. Douglas Mackenzie | President. indiana 
President E. M. | 
Theological Seminary anne Gm associated schools Hartford offere full | oa 
Dean, M. W. b ; 
a = rae secsbus 1. The Christian ministry. Church and Sunday School 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. Religious education and social service. 
Dean, E. H. Knight Pie a eee aerated I!FURNIT URE 
Each school has iw independent faculty and its own | “ i 
Kennedy School of Missions tnat.tutional te. and together they form one laterdenom. | Highest quality goods — Reasonable prices p , 
aat lo. navit ¥ t common = 
Dean, E. W. Capen epirit. — _—— CHARLES SVOBODA G 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 217 Fuller Building = Philadelphia, Ps 
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Roney, of the Roman Catholic church, 
blessed the farm seeds to be planted by 

narishioners. 
“We beseech Thee, O Lord, 
that Thou wouldst vouch- 


was this: 
and we pray 


Among the prayers used | 


safe to bless these seeds, to cherish them | 


with warmth of gentle breezes, 
them germinate with heavenly dew, and 
bring them safely to the fullest ripeness 


to make | 


for the benefit of our souls and bodies. | 


Amen.” 


Dates of Coming 

Religious Events 
tudy of the calendar shows the fol- 
scheduled denominational and 
nterdenominational gatherings: United 
thren in Christ, quadrennial session, 
ffalo, May 14; General eldership of the 
( hurcl es of God, 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 20-25; Presbyterian 
church in the United States, general as- 
ly, Lexington, Ky., May 21; Presby- 
church in the United States of 
general assembly, Columbus, 
21; United Presbyterian church, 
general assembly, Topeka, Kan., May 27- 
International Missionary union, 
il conference, Clifton Springs, N. 
3-7; Reformed church in Ameri- 
general synod, Asbury Park, N. J., 
4; National conference of social 
Denver, June 10-17; Conference on 
nal evangelistic program, Federal 
1 of Churches, Northfield, Mass., 
6-18; Association of executive secre- 
cal councils of churches, North- 
s., June 16-18; Moravian church, 
1orthern province, Bethlehem, 
ine 17; Northern Baptist conven- 
n, Seattle, Wash., June 28-July 5; Al- 
e of Reformed churches holding the 


lowing 


erian system, Cardiff, Wales, 

J 23-July 2. United society of Chris- 
Endeavor, international convention, 

I |, Ore, July 4-9; Evangelical 
Women union, national convention, 








DISCIPLES HOLD CONGRESS 
ntniued from page 610.) 
Harry E 
lucation, and Dr. George E. Moore, of 
The paper of the Rev. 
of St. Louis, on the de- 
of organizations among the 
in which he attempted a de- 
he national convention as a bi- 
ly, drew the fire of discussion 
g the shortcomings of the pres- 
inational mass convention dom- 
nated by a star chamber committee on 
endations. 
n to Dr. Taylor, other officers 
ol the congress for the coming year are, 
Nev. Homer Carpenter, Chattanooga, 
first vice-president; Dr. George W 
of the college of Missions, 
0 second vice-president; W. 
Ha icles man, Indianapolis, secretary 
surer lembers of the 1 
t are: Mrs. J. J. Castleberry, 
th; Edward Scribner Ames, 
Dr. A. W. Fortune, Lexington, 
George Campbell, St. Louis; 
Earl Griggs, Detroit; Mrs. A. R. 
g, Cleveland, and Rev. Levi Batman, 
town, O. 


reka ¢ llege. 


Lemmon, 


dean 
Pow 
- JM 


ew executive 


JosepH Myers, Jr. 


centennial celebration, | 


Pritchard, secretary of the board | 
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General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
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Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


Globe Furniture Uo., 19 fark Place Northville, Mich 











ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
Fer Pipe and Reed Organs 


Thoesends of churches God 
economy in using them Write 
for particulare 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Obie. Dept. A 














VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 














Send post card with address written 
plainly for free booklet 


Can a Christian be 


a soldier? 
A. Ritzi, Box 381, Orlando, Fla. 











CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church end Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Finecctalog free. 


Moulin Bros. & Co. | 
1104 South 4th St., Greenville, lilinois 








Helpful — Refreshing — Inspirational 
material on 
Sermons, ey 2 ew of — yy — we 
and Churc in 
THE EXPOSITOR 
A magazine for Ministers 


Address: 701-710 Caxton Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, for free sample copy 

















5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books 
and handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. 
Good commission. Send for free eata- 
logue and priee list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE. Publisher 
Dept. J, Monon Bldg. Ceicage, Il. 
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Your Boy 
and Every 


Other Boy 


should learn a trade or a 
profession that will help him 
get along at any time or 
place. All modern Educat- 
ors agree on this. 


The work of Electricity has 
become so big and so im- 
portant that the “trade” of 
the electrician has given way 
to the “profession” of the 
Electrical Expert. The 
amazing developments in 
the field of Electricity are 
opening up thousands of new 
possibilities and opportun- 
ities to ambitious boys. 


The Electrical Age is Here. 


Steam, gas and horse power 
are being supplanted and en- 
larged by electricity. The 
keen competition existing in 
other trades and professions 
do not exist in the Electrical 
Field. There are more good 
jobs open than there are good 
trained men available to fill 
them. Experts easily earn 
from $12 to $20 a day, and 
many earn as high as $10,000 
a year. 


If your Boy—or any Boy 
you are interested in—wants 
to know the inside facts 
about this growing Business 
have him write—or you can 
write for him—to L. L. 
Cooke, Chief Engineer, Chi- 
cago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 1165, 2150 Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, and 
ask for the “Vital Facts 
About Electricity.” 


There is no obligation on 
your part involved in this 
request. 
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July 14-17; Universal Chris 
nference on life and work, Stock 
Sweden, Aug. 11-31; Seventh Day 

churches, reneral conference 
F 18-23: Nationa! 
,altimore Sept 8 


Cleveland, 
tian cr 


holm, 


INTER-RACIAL CONFERENCE 
tinued from page 611.) 


ian men and women. predomi 


the meeting of the commission 
work of 
ommission thr mut the south but 

M. Ashby Jones, the 
Atlanta Baptist clergyman who is chair 
man of the 


a leading p in the 
distinguished 


commission, put it, “The sad 
part of this great movement is that the 
leadershiy t assumed by the 

state.” Clark Forem 


commission that 


church 
in had informed 
Augusta 
hite clergymen were in favor of meeting 


‘ 


the Augusta Negro cl 


only two 


rgymen In 


declared i. 3 
lis brethren. “We 
ith salvation of the 
the south that most of 
1 to thinking socially 
neral Robert E. Lee’s 
hurchmen 
‘re B1 ‘ 
hern Met! 
». Jones, of the 
Pp George C. Cle- 
Methodist Zion 
f * national 
C. Ran 
list church 


African 
i { 


[Thomas Johnson, 
utives, and 
Christian 


Methodist 


e warmly 
ottish missionary 

the south 
lem Africa, 


nber oO! visitors t 


l at the m eting wi: 








These two books will help you in the prepara- 
tron of talks to young — and older — people 


Yale Talks ($1.35) 
What Is = Name? ($1.50) 
(By Charlee R. Brown) 

include talks on such themes as “The 
of the Best," “Looking Ahead,"’ “Play 
“Does It Pay?” *” The Man 

loo a . 
‘The Value of an 


We pay postage 
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Evangelical synod of North America, 

St. Louis, Sept. 30; Primitive Methodist 
hurch, general conference, Kewanee, III., 
ept. 30; Protestant Episcopal church, 

‘neral convention, New Orleans, La., 

Oct. 7; Congregational churches, national 


for an annual award for the most distin- 
ruished service in the field of race rela- 
tions. The commission is considering 
lans for making such an award which 
will take a place alongside the annual rec- 
ognition of services in promoting inter- 
national peace It is also proposed to 
evolve a plan for giving public recogni- 
tion to sheriffs who by their courage and 
avert lynchings. The loca! 
law enforcement officer is the key person 

preventing lawlessness, 


ntelligence 


it was pointed 
out, and those officers who do their duty 
need to have the support of the rest of 
the community. Many of them risk their 
political futures when they defy mobs 
There is much work ahead of these pio- 
neers in the promotion of interracial good 
vill and cooperation but this observer 
for one is convinced that they are on the 
right track. The outstanding character- 
istic of the present movement, as ex- 
rressed by Mary McLeod Bethune, presi- 
lent of the national federation of Negro 
lub women, is that it is whites and Ne- 
groes working together for a better south 
nd a better land—not whites working 
for Negroes, as has been the case in other 
movements With spirit as that 
manifest at the Atlanta conference great 
1 al b! Carrot, Binper. 


such 








Beauty 
Brains 


and 
Health 





of the 


FAMILY TREE 


The New Book by 
ALBERT EDWARD 


WIGGAM 


Author of The New 
Decalogue of Science 





HIS book dramatizes the 
astounding discoveries about 
heredity and its relation to human 
progress. It makes of immediate 
personal concern the facts about 
marriage, beauty, brains and the 
breeding of children. 


THE NEW DECALOGUE 
OF SCIENCE 


Also by Dr. Wiggam 


“A superb plea for intelligence, a 
terrific attack on ignorance, and an 
amazing book to be the product of 
one mind Wiggam outdoes twenty 
of H G. Wells’’—The Churchman. 


Bach of these books of Dr. Wiggam has 
startling timeliness. (Price of each $3) 
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Chicago, Ilinots 
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Interesting Titles 


Some of which you may wish 
to include in your order 


Woodrow Wilson, Wm 


Spiritual Message 
Poetry, Hoyt, $2.00 


™ S Soul of Modern Poetry, Strachan, 
2.00 


Allen White, $5.00, 
Modern’ English 


Spiritual y on in Daily Life, Rufus 


Jones 
The Social Trend, FE. A. Ross, $1.75. 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Sister, $2.50. 
The Simple Gospel, Brewster, $1.50. 


Redemption from This World, Hogg, 
$2.75 (Our price, $1.50).* 


The Rational Good, Hobhouse, $2.00. 
Quest of Industrial Peace, Clow, $1.75. 
The Open Light, Micklem, $2.00. 


Our Foreign Affairs, Mowrer, $3.50 (Our 
price, $2.75). 


Present Tendencies in Modern Religious 
Thought, Knudson, $2.00. 


Preaching by Laymen, Ozora Davis, $1.50. 
Religious Education in the Church, Cope, 
$1.50. 


Religion of a Layman, 75c. 


Studies in Epistle of James, Robertson, 
FE es 


. Louis Church Survey, Douglass, $4.00 
w Jur price, $2.90) 


Some Seemann Americans, Boyn- 
ton, $2.00 


Winning of the Far East, Gulick, $1.35. 
What's on the Workers’ Mind, Williams, 
$2.50. 


Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature, 
Davies, $2.50. 


Spread of Christianity in Modern World, 
Moore, $2.25. 


Rubble and Roseleaves, Boreham, $1.75. 


What Did Jesus Teach About Prayer, 
Pell, $1.25. 


The Way to Personality, Robson, $2.00. 


Wit and Wisdom of Safed the Sage, 
Barton, $1.25. 


Spiritual Healing, Anson, $2.00. 
Roosevelt's Religion, Reisner, $2.50. 
Roosevelt, Charnwood, $2.50. 

Strategy of Devotional Life, Hough, 75c. 
To Start the Day, J. Timothy Stone, $1.50. 


Some Aspects of Christian Belief, Macin- 
tosh, $2.25. 


That God's House May Be Filled, Stid- 
ger, $1.50. 


Theory of Leisure Class, Veblen, $2.50. 


Teaching of Jesus and Jewish Teaching 

of His Age, Walker, $5. (Our price, $3.50)* 
Twentieth Century Story of Christ, $1.25. 
Visions of Hope and Fear, Thorn, $1.75. 
These Three, Knight, $1.00. 


Son of Man Coming to His Kingdom, 
Gandier, $1.25. 


Twelve Great Questions About Christ, 
Macartney, $1.50 


20th Century New Testament, $1.50. 
Training the Boy, McKeever, $2.75. 
Through the Eyes of Youth, $1.00. 


Problems of Conduct, Durant, $2.50 (Our 
price, $1.25 


There Are a in Books, Stidger,$1.50 
America’s Stake in Far East, $1.00. 
Apocryphal New Testament, James, $3.59. 
Social Rebuilders, C. R. Brown, $1.25. 
Belief in Christ, Gore, $2.25. 

Children’s Bible, Sherman and Kent, $3.50. 


Studies in Christian Gospel for Society, 
Mess, $2.00. 


Christian Crusade for World Democracy, 
Luecock, 75c. 


The Country Faith, Shannon, $1.00. 
Faith and Health, C. R. Brown, $2.00. 
Golden Rule in Business, Nash, $1.25. 
Great Dream, Marguerite Wilkinson, $1.50. 
God's Will and Our Life, Cook, $1.00. 


We Pay Postage 


*1 or 2 copies in stoek, slightly shelf worm 
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— Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-28; tion that each presbytery has the consti- _ Ibook ae hy on Foreign ———- 
cou ’ 4 = “ ‘ . ° jroups, oO vy Amy t. Greene an < 
World Alliance for International Friend- tutional right to determine what is and ayy yy ser peer ee eee 


: ~ eric A. Gould.—Missionary Education Movement 
chip through the churches, annual meet- what is not a fulfilment of the require- $1.50. 


ing, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 10-12. ments. Either memorial is likely to give he Spell of Algeria and Tunisia, by Francis Mil 


i the assembly a stormy session. ome L. © = 75. a 
Conflicting Memorials for The Cobweb, by Margaretta Tuttle 


. $2.00. 
Presbyterian Assembly BOOKS RECEIVED The Mystery—Religions and Christi 
‘hile j f : Ang Scrit , $3.50. 
While the presby tery ot Chester, Pa., Prayer and Missions, by Helen Barrett Montgom a gg my is ine Rimes 
has given official recognition to the pro- ery. Central Committee on United Study of om ame . 
sosal of the most intransigent funda- Foreign Missions, 75c 


Press, $1.25 
. " — 7 Seeing America for Christ, by Arthur Henry 
mentalists by memorializing the approach- Brave Adventurers, by Katharine S. Cronk. Cen Limouze. Presbyterian Bd. of Pub., $1.75 
<3 Presbyterian -ral bly t tral Commitice on United Study of Foreign Mis 
ng resbyterian gene assemDly to ex- sions, 75c. 


America, by Clement Wood Dutton 
scind the presbytery of New York from Great University Memorials, Univ. of 
the denomination, the presbytery under Press, $3.00. 
attack has raised an issue of its own. It | oom -- 
is asked the general assembly to rule on 
the right of presbyteries to determine 


whether or not ministerial candidates have Books of Sermons Odd Volumes, Fiction 


met the reaui Sermons on New Testament Characters and Essa _ 
= wae - jusrements of the church for By Crovis G. Cuarrett. Vivid word pic- y 
rdination An impressive list of prece- tures, a wealth of illustration and polgnacey At $1.00 
' 2 . ‘ f appeal characterize the sermons o r. ? 
fents i ited in s or . & . 
mis 1S ¢ support of the conten Chappell. ($1.60) Gaspards of Pinecroft, Ralph Connor 
More Sermons on Biblical Characters High Fires, McClure. 
By C. G. Cuappett. Here are Stephen, High Road to Honor, Vrooman 
Nicodemus, Paul, Esau, David, Moses and | Plumes, Stalling oer. 
others graphically portrayed and beautifully Middle of the Road, Philip Gibbs 
T B t B k 8 interpreted ($1.50) bh of Knockaloe, Caine. 
ste My Fair Lady, Hemon 
wo es 00 $ on ex Places of Quict Strength E Me Under Dispute, Repplier 
By Joun Timoray Stone. The spiritual Geta Geen. Vanes 
tone of this book may be judged from the : Ra. . 
M W d Cc d sermon titles: “Wings Like the Eagle,” The Eternal Masculine, Locke 
en, omen an oO “A New Heaven and a New Earth,” “The me I \e aS prenen. \ io 
Thoughts of God,” “My Presence Shall Go Relnte af oo . ‘i —— 
By A. HERBERT GRAY With Thee,” “God-Given Personality,” ete. Philosophy of Bergson Cunningham 
22 sermons in all. ($2.00) Price of Freedom, Coolidge 
af Geseuion of ong enestinns hom . Corttinn point of Sermons on Books of the Bible The Open Fire, Kelley 
vie ith “Some o -bysi ieal , 7 sot . , ~ *, ww # 
Facts Dr. Gray base had unique couertnatiive tor ebade- By f pad Haminton . = atta Gon | Robin Scenes in I olitics, Anon 
ng this subject by hie experiences with the army and volume of sermons on seventeen DOOks oO an I Be A Christian? Hannay 
among young men and women throughout the country the Old Testament, Genesis to Esther, writ- Genius of America, 8. P. Sherman 
He writes with great understanding and sympathy. Con- ten with the view that the people today From Whitman to Sandburg, Weirick 
wats’ Knowing the Facts; Comradeship: Love; Falling respond to a large view of the Scriptures and 
in Love and Getting Engaged: Our Morel Standards: A their meaning. ($1.75) At 75 cents 
Man's Struggle; Prostitution, a Chapter for Men: A Girl's « r 
Early Days: Involuntary Celibacy: The Art of Being Sermons on Revelation . Nowhere Else in the World, Hudson 
Married; Unhappy Marriages: The Influence of Social By Avpert H. Batprnoer. President Wish- Bread. Norris 
vagy? Forgetting the Things Which are Bebind | art, of the College of Wooster, says of this The Hawkeye, Herbert Quick 
rere fine collection of sermons: “In these times Heirs Apparent, Philip Gibbs 
when men's hearts are failing them for fear, The Middle Passage, Chase 
S d Cc we have need of these invigorating soe in- Far Off Things, Arthur Machen 
mm spiring messages.” Some ministers who have The Hind Let Loose, Montaque 
= oS o on Sense os oe yey! py — saecation of Peter, John Wiley 
| will find new light in this book, ($1.60). nward Ho! Christopher Morley 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN Sermons for Days We Observe ommenars, Sinclair (paper) 
; 4 + . ~ " ac one, rury 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, author of “The Out! of By Freperice F. Saannon ($1.50) Sea ne 7 
Science.” says of this book: “It is notably difieutt ~ Sermons for Great Days of the Year Throne of Grace, Quayle 
malig on 4 ra sex. and the better counsel is oftenest By Russert H. Conwe rt ($1.50) At 50 Cents 
nt Mine Royden’s book ie the exception that 
proves the rule. She bas spoken because the situation de Sermons for Special Days Mr. Podd, Freeman Tilden 
sander easnuse ce had to; and che has spoken with By Frepverice D. Kersaner ($1.50) feowen image Widdemer 
dom without fea) a " : , . panty ~ . 
nor optimism in these cee oaly Ma Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines Luther Nichols, Mary 8 Watts 
boob ie th inual What is most striking throughout the § | By Aquitta Wess ($3.00) The Devil and Other Parables, Rhinow 
eowesd ond Bee laee 00 the diff between Five-Minute Sermons in Stories 
a Se By Henry T. Se.t. (Sermons for chil- One or two copies of each on pond, 
dren.) ($1.25) very slightly shelfworn. Note In ude a 
Children's Nature Story Sermons number of possible alternatives in your order. 
By Huon T. Kerr ($1.25) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS Story Sermons for Children The Christian Century Press 
440 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. By Howanrp J. Curpiey ($1.25) 
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| A FAVORABLE sign of the times, religiously, Did you know that 


ts the appearance, within a few recent months, 


of several excellent books dealing with the subject of The New Decalogue of Science 
God. We have selected as the three best the following: 


by Albert Edward Wiggam, was selected by the Atlantic 
Monthly as one of the Jmportant Volumes of the year 1923-4? 
The Idea of God 


By Clarence A. Beckwith Did you know that 


($1.50) Dr. Wiggam has another book, even more vital and interest- 
a ing, just from the press? The title of the new book is 
Is God Limited? 


By Bishop F. J. McConnell THE FRUIT OF THE 
($2.00) FAMILY TREE 


7 ° 
Can W e Find God ? In this work the author gives the facts on heredity, marriage, child-breeding, 
hysical beauty, brain power, etc. Fascinating chaprers! As a writer on 
By Arthur B. Patten ology, Dr. Wiggam discriminates carefully between pseudo and aurhentic 
($1.60) scientific discoveries, and he has the endorsement of the leading screntists in 
America and Europe. 
ben study of these books will a This author has the knack of making bio-scientific 
your sermon work of the coming year facts understandable to the ordinary man and woman 


Price of each of the books, $3.00. (We pay postage) 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Here at last, is the authoritative book on the relation 
between Religion and Science—just published— 


Science and Religion 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


Author of “‘The Outline of Science’; Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen 


“Every one feels the need of coming to some clear conclusion in regard to the relations between science 
and religion—two activities or expressions of the developing spirit of man which count practically for 
more than any others. The long-drawn-out discussion testifies to man’s deep desire to reach a unified 
outlook. He wishes to be consistent, to see life whole, religiously and aesthetically and philosophically, 
as well as scientifically. Mr. A. D. White’s ‘History of the Warfare Between Science and Theology’ has 
passed through at least fifteen editions, and that people should continue to be interested in a serious dis- 
cussion of this kind is no bad sign. Yet it may be doubted if the prolonged and a ay interest is all 
to the good. The religious mind becomes involved in polemical argument when it might be better employed 
studying a little science at first hand; and the scientific man sharpens his dialectic weapons when he might 
be better occupied in religious discipline. There is apt to be a wastage of time and energy, a distraction 
from problems which are more real.” 


That Professor Thomson starts off his new book with this sense of the peril of such 
discussions as have been going on for years between the ‘‘champions”’ of religion on the one 
hand and the protagonists of science on the other, is indeed an encouraging sign. And he 
continues: 


“The aim of this introductory chapter is to show that an opposition between scientific description and 
religious interpretation is fundamentally a false antithesis. The aims and moods are different, and there is 
no justification for what has been called ‘warfare’ or ‘conflict.’ Disputes may be ended by accepting 
the arbitration of a frontier commission. We must learn to render unto Science the tribute that is its due; 
and to God the things that are His.” 


There are chapters on: 


Science and Religion The Powers of the World 
The Unseen Universe and the Nature of Things 
The Implications of Life Psychology and Religion 
A Contribution to Natural Religion, etc. 


And here are some of the sub-titles: The So-Called Conflict Should Cease. The Aims and Methods of Science. Laws of Nature 
In What Sense Does Science Explain? Limitations of Setence. Bevond Our Senses Invisible Life. The Spiritual Order 
The Transformation of Energy. A Short-Cut to Deity. The Origin of Energies. The Religious Interpretation of Animate 
Nature. The Unconscious. Origin of Religion. The Culture of Personality. Does Science Contribute to Religion? What 
Science Discloses. Beauty. Progress in Nature. Does Nature Admit of Religious Interpretation? William James’ One-Sided View 
of Nature. Huxley’s Exaggeration of Individualism in Nature. The Scientific Account of Nature is Essentially Congruent with 
the Religious Vision, etc., etc. 


There are also valuable appendices and a useful bibliography. 


Price of the book—279 pages—$2.00 


Send for this book and the fine recent USE THIS COUPON 
= of For oy? M rm, Other new books and reissues: 
ere Evolution an tgion Alert, Tue Canetian Century Press, 4 (Check ones desired) 
($7 00), and you will possess the two . 9 0 Where Evolution and Religion Meet, 
. a 440 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. Coulter (new ed.), $1.00 
most valuable contribuiions of fix years ee new 0c.), 
z t 0D Making of English New Testament, 
toward the solution of this vexing Please send me copy SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Goodspeed, $1.50 
problem. Send me also boo:.s checked herewith: O Making and Meaning of New Testa 
ment, Snowden, $1 50. 
OThe Challenge of Life, Jacks, $1.25. 
OWhat Ails Our Youth? Coe, $1.00. 
OJesus, Lover of Men, Riz, $! .50. 
Olntroduction to New Testament, 
Bacon, $1.00. 
ee Seeee 8. ee eee OChrist the Truth, Temple, $2.50. 
The OHistory of Religion in 6. 5., Rowe, 
75 


$1.7: 
ikea DEthical Teoching of Jesus, Scott, 
(new ed.), $1.00. 
Christian Century Press CBaciosed find remittance OFruit of the Family Tree, Wigesm 
OCharget y account, payable..... < 
440 South Dearborn Street — _ 


$3.00 
ONew Decalog of Science, Wigga™ | 

3.0 
CHICAGO My name..... Tee eeeeeeeessserens Origin and Evolution of Religion, — 


Hopkins, $3.00 
OLife of Lincoln, Barton, $10.00. 
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